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The Transformed Primary School 


By Ella Victoria Dobbs, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


| oy the old primary school, all too familiar to many 

of us, the keynote was repression and blind 
obedience to authority. The six-year-old who was 
introduced to the teacher by his mother with, ‘‘I 
don’t know what you are going to do with Tommy, 
he has never been still in his life,’’ was bidden to sit 
down, fold his hands, face front and keep still, except 
when told to do otherwise by the teacher. Both 
mother and teacher accepted this situation as an 
inevitable accompaniment of the noble process of 
learning. The best teacher was the one who could 
most quickly and with least friction reduce all her 
small charges to submission. ‘The good pupil was he 
who most readily and without question followed the 
dictates of the teacher and knew no will but hers. 
The naughty child was often the one whose person- 
ality was too strong within him to lose itself entirely, 
whose active little body refused to “‘sit in position,” 
whose tongue would not always wait for permission 
to speak. 

In this old school the room was full of seats 
fastened to the floor in straight rows with no chance 
for activity beyond an occasional march up and 
down the aisles. It was a crime to make pictures on 
one’s slate, a crime which might be punished by blows 
of the ruler on a tender palm. It was also a crime to 
laugh except on rare occasions when the teacher told 
afunny story. Then quiet, decorous laughter might 
be permitted—but this was a dangerous procedure 
and only very strong teachers might indulge in it, for 
it was much easier to start a laugh than to stop it, or 
keep it within bounds. 

This picture is too dismal to be dwelt upon—and 
yet we needs must bring it vividly before our minds, 
not only that the picture of the transformed primary 
school may stand out boldly in contrast, but also 
because these conditions still persist in many com- 
munities, and in all but a few communities the old 
traditions and habits, though modified more or less, 


which can be moved about by the children. 
‘times they are placed in a hollow square while the 


still influence both teachers and patrons, blocking 
progress and preventing us from promptly taking 
posse$sion of the Promised Land. In some communi- 
ties all new ideas are branded ‘“‘fads and frills’’ and 
are shunned as is the smallpox. Some of those to 
whom modern methods are familiar are apt to forget 
that any other conditions prevail in other communi- 
ties. These go complacently about their own work 
without realizing that pioneers must needs be mis- 
sionaries also. 

The modern primary school is a living monument 
to the influence of the kindergarten spirit, and instead 
of repression its keynote is activity and self-expression. 
On every hand there are materials and tools which 
suggest interesting things to be done, inspiring the 
small people to exercise their initiative and test their . 
powers. Instead of the rows of stationary desks the 
room is furnished with little chairs and light tables 
Some- 


teacher supervises writing or picture making. The 
reading class gathers around the teacher in a cozy 
circle. Sometimes all chairs and tables are pushed 
close to the wall to make room for a folk dance or, 
circle play. Sometimes a small group is playing bean 
bags in one corner of the room and another group is 
making pictures on the blackboard with colored 
crayon, while a third group is telling stories to the 
teacher in the circle. 

Generally there is a playhouse in some stage of 
progress, and if one happens in at the opportune 
moment the small carpenters may be caught in the 
act of sawing and nailing the furniture or- papering 
the walls. There is always a sand table where the 
wonderful folk of story land re-enact, in paper and 
clay, their marvelous doings. There are growing 
plants in the windows. There are seeds germinating 
under watchful eyes. There are often pets that need 
daily care from small hands. There is frequently a 


i 
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doll, which must be dressed for the day each morning 
and put to bed each night. 
music and laughter. 

teacher and children. 


And always there is 
Funny stories are told by both 

Joyous games are played and 
On piano and victrola good music is 
played and the children become accustomed to the 
rhythm and fine chords of masterpieces. 


songs are sung. 


But the work of the transformed primary school 


is not all done in the schoolroom. The old method 


held the children in such unnatural inactivity that by 
the end of an hour or hour and a half they were either 
sleepy or their restlessness had reached the limit of 
endurance and a recess was necessary. 
only 


Recess meant 
being turned loose out of doors for fifteen 
minutes. In the modern school the teacher not only 
helps the children play out of doors as well as indoors, 
but often there is an excursion to some point of inter- 
est. Inthe springtime there is a garden to be planted 
and tended. ‘Thoughtful care is given to the free 
periods that thair suggestions, though of different 
nature, may still influence in the right direction. 
Perhaps some one would ask, If all this play goes 
on, when do they work? 
What do they learn? 
When do they work? All the time if work may 
be defined as purposeful activity. ‘‘ Play,’’ says Dr. 
Dewey, ‘\is not to be identified with anything the 


When do they study? 


child externally does but is rather the attitude of 
mind toward what is done.” 


Activities of the sort described are the normal 
business of little children because they help them to 
become acquainted with the world about them, with 
material things, how they behave and how they can 
be controlled. Activities which help this process are 
the normal work of little children. 

When do they study? Never, if by study you 
mean looking at the pages of a book and trying to 
memorize its words and the letters that compose 
them, or to ferret out the hidden mysteries revealed by 
the author in language which is practically foreign 
because unfamiliar. A/l the time, if by study you 
mean discovering new facts, realizing increased power 
to accomplish, developing higher ideals, and broad- 
ening the horizon of their knowledge. 

What do they learn? They learn self-control as 
well as self-expression. Instead of being mere little 
machines operating at the will of another, they find 
themselves free agents in the midst of strong influ- 
ences which encourage right doing. They learn to 
talk freely, because they are in the midst of things in 
which they have a deep interest and which are full of 
meaning tothem. They learn to control their bodies 
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in game and dance and in hand work activities. They 
learn to count and measure in a natural way because 
they do things that involve the number element. 
They learn to read because many books are there with 
interesting stories in them, tempting them to master 
the mechanics. 

They learn the worth of honest effort. Under the 
old régime honest effort is often buried under the 
teacher’s desire or necessity to show a specific result 
in things produced which tempts her to touch up the 
children’s work. 

They learn the joy of creation. ‘There is probably 
no prouder moment to any of us big or little than 
when we say, “I did it all myself.”’ 

Being surrounded by suggestive materials initia- 
tive is stimulated, ingenuity is encouraged, resource- 
fulness developed, and children learn to think and 
act independently, to have a purpose and work to 
attain it. Incidentally, the three R’s are mastered 
with less difficulty and acceleration increased. 

Perhaps some of you knowing Missouri University 
to be the scene of my daily labors may think | am 
drawing my illustrations only from our famous 
Elementary School under the direction of Dr. 
Meriam. While practically all these things are true 
of the University School, I am really describing 
conditions as they exist in our public schools, where 
the work must be done under conditions common to 
all towns, the crowded condition requiring half-day 
sessions in most schools. On my way East I stopped 
in Fort Wayne, where in two or three schools they are 
demonstrating the possibility of the transformed 
primary school under ordinary conditions. In various 
places here and there over the country, in other 
than experimental schools, this transformation is 
going on. It has ceased to be a theory and has 
become a fact. 

What are the factors necessary to transform a 
school of the old type into one of the new type? 
First, a broadly trained teacher who is a student of 
child nature, who has caught the spirit of the true 
kindergarten and is a real child gardener, one who is 
willing to let children grow in a normal fashion, and 
does not expect them to be little old men and women. 
Second, a supervisory force which is willing to allow 
the same freedom to the primary teacher that is given 
to the kindergarten teacher, with equally advanta- 
geous conditions for work—smaller classes, adequate 
material and equipment, reasonable hours. Third, 
a public spirit which demands the best thought of the 


day instead of clinging tenaciously to the wornout 
traditions of the past. 
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How may the International Kindergarten Union 
help in this transformation? Already the kinder- 
garten is the most potent influence which has made 
it possible, but sometimes when our prayers are 
answered more abundantly than we knew how to ask, 
we are disappointed. Sometimes we are so bound up 
in the bloom of the plant we have tended, that we do 
not realize the possibilities that lie in its seed pod and 
lose ourselves in grief for the faded flower. Not 
long since in discussing. .this question, the speaker used 
the expression ‘‘the aristocracy of the kindergarten.”’ 
One in the audience turned to her neighbor and said, 
do not deserve to be charged with aristocracy. ”’ 
The neighbor replied, ‘“‘ Perhaps we do. 


Just recently 
I heard a kindergartner object 


to being called a 
teacher, saying she was a kindergartner.’’ ‘The first 
speaker said, quite vigorously, ‘ But, we are kinder- 
gartners,’’ and she did not see why her friend laughed. 

We are just entering upon a new era in the train- 
ing of teachers when we shall more and more train all 
teachers of little children definitely for their work as 
carefully as we have trained kindergartners for their 
work. ‘This new training will involve all that is best 
in both kindergarten and primary method. It may 
take on a new name, though it will not find one more 
beautiful. The narrow visioned person who has been 
intent upon the flower only, will see in this new 
movement the passing of the kindergarten and oppose 
it. The broad-minded, progressive thinker will see 
in it a great field of bloom, born of the seeds which 
could not have matured until the first flower had 
faded. This wider field is the second stage of de- 
velopment in the gospel of Froebel. Long ago one 
said, ‘‘ There cometh after me One whose shoes I am 
not worthy to unloose.’’ ‘‘He must increase—] 
must decrease.’’ Happy are we all when we can 
recognize the transition from our small beginnings 
to greater things than we had even dreamed. Happy 
are we if we can grow with our work and rejoice in its 
growth even when some of our cherished plans be- 
We have 


come useless in the larger development. 


dreamed of a time when there would be a kinder- 
garten in every school. We catch prophetic glimpses 
of a time when the first three or four years of school 
will be directed by teachers who have had kinder- 
garten training. 

We need the kindergarten spirit throughout the 
school system. Already it is operating 


quietly 
beneath the surface in many fields. 


It is showing 
itself in the freer methods coming into use in the 
middle and upper grades, which help children to 
grow into independent thinkets instead of obedient 
but unthinking machines. In the meantime while 
these broader possibilities are developing, how may 
we hasten this process of transformation and through 
what agencies? In addition to the fact that kinder- 
gartners are trained definitely for a specific work, 
this great organization has had a tremendous in- 
fluence in strengthening and unifying their work and 
in impressing its importance upon the public mind. 
The primary teacher, whose training is in most 
instances far less specific, needs still more the support 
of organized effort concentrated upon her immediate 
problems. The National Council of Primary Ed- 
ucation organized about two years ago hopes to meet 
this need and hasten the transforming processes al- 
ready at work in the primary field. Through its 
annual meetings it is bringing into closer relationship 
the leaders in the field. Through the distribution of 
its reports and the organization all over the country 
of small units for professional study, it seeks to 
concentrate attention upon reforms which are im- 
mediately possible and hasten their adoption. 
Through its emphasis upon co-operative effort it 
seeks eventually to bring all interested in primary 
work into one strong body which will join hands with 
the International Kindergarten Union in the effort 
to make the early years at school in reality, what 
under proper conditions we know they may be, 
a joyous period of rich development, a beautiful 
garden in which human plants are developed to the 
full extent of their capacities. 


Address given before International Kindergarten Union, Boston. 
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Self-Organized Groups 


By Colin A. Scott, Professor of Education, Mount Holyoke College 


W* are to discuss here what is best for children 
of about the age of four. Kindergarten 
education is not a special form of education set 
against some other form, which may be proposed 
instead of it. It aims to be the comprehensive 
education for this age of life. It must therefore 
look keenly at new departures such as that of 
Montessori, or the movement towards so-called 
practical, activity, to see whether ideas from such 
sources should not be incorporated in the kinder- 
garten. Froebel, I take it, was a founder, and his 
foundations are broad enough to have new buildings. 
He was not a tyrannical lawgiver, whose mandates, 
like those of Confucius, may paralyze the initiative 
of his followers for hundreds of generations. 

The idea of the self-organized group was rec- 
ognized by Froebel. It flowed through him. He 
cannot be said to have been the first who saw its 
possibilities. Jesus with his twelve disciples used 
such a group with young men whom he wished to 
educate. Socrates also with his dialectic discussion 
on the street-corners, where pupils were free to leave 
when they liked, saw and used the freely organized 
group. But in both these cases the human material 
was adolescents or young adults. 

Froebel, in his Education of Man, describes groups 
of children of seven to nine playing or working in 
self-organized groups by the brookside, building 
navies, constructing canals, forming treaties, and he 
notices that it is out of such situations that the raw 
material for future statesmanship, for leadership, 
for followership, and for social control is certain to 
arise. 

This, was Froebel’s observation of 
natural groups self-organized, but without immediate 
contact with older minds. When he builds his more 
artificial design for the school, in which adults as 
well as children are to play a part, we must realize 
that this design no longer has quite the freedom or 
quite the vitality of the self-organized groups he 
must have had in mind as his origina] pattern. 
From the standpoint of social grouping Froebel’s 
design fell into two parts,—the circle on one hand 
and the small group on the other. Of these, the 
circle is without doubt the most conventional. It 


however, 


represents a somewhat lower stage of society than 
does the group, but nevertheless a perfectly valid 
partial form of society in any stage. 

The early clans were like the circle in that all 
members of the clan were on a level and all equally 
subordinate to the chief, who chose individuals for 
this function or that, who directed their activities as 
he thought best, and who sometimes delegated his 
own role for a time to some one else; mostly, of 
course, with a fatherly interest in the welfare of the 
tribe. What is lacking and properly lacking in this 
stage of social development was much opportunity 
for self-assertion on the part of members of the 
tribe. When and where the tribe relaxed its hold, 
the individuals simply fell back to an unorganized 
animal plane. The mobilization of the tribe was 
strict and leveling on many issues, but there were 
countless other issues which were left to bare 
instinct or passion to decide. This does not mean 
that the individual was more of an individual when 
he was left untouched by the circularizing, leveling 
action of the tribe. It means rather that he was 
soméwhat less an individual than before. 

Results of the same sort are also obtained in the 
Froebelian circle, and I maintain that this form of 
organization has its place, if it does not prevent the 
growth of higher, more individualized forms of social 
consciousness. 

With Froebel’s design, when the circle relaxes its 
hold the individuals do not fall back to unorganized, 
less individualized, and merely instinctive conduct; 
on the contrary they advance into a more highly 
individualized and therefore, if understood properly, 
more highly socialized situation. They enter the 
smaller groups, where there is no longer the same 
leveling influences at work, and where the gifts, 
the material used for manipulation, give rise to more 
possibilities of originality and more frequent initiative 
(since the numbers engaged are small) than are possible 
with the larger circle. . This initiative means, how- 
ever, that there are other children there into whom 
the initiative penetrates. Questions and challenges 
are more possible. A more intimate and searching, 
a less conventional and general, contact of mind 
with mind is immediately set up. 


| 
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As we seé, such a form of organization is much 
closer to the self-organized groups which Froebel 
observed working in nature by the brookside than 
is the circle, necessary as both may be to a satis- 
factory social evolution. No kindergartner who 
has experienced these different social temperatures 
can have much doubt of the statements I have just 
been making. 

Now the art of teaching, like all other arts, is not 
just nature over again. It is nature raised to a higher 
nature. One does not see real trees and real road- 
ways ina picture. . If you are able, you see something 
better. Froebel’s social design is not simply to 
repeat self-organized groups by the brookside. In 
some way he wants the teacher as a cultured 
representative of adult society in this group. Under 
these conditions it will not be quite the same group, 
but it ought not to be worse. It ought to contain 
all the really valuable things in the group by the 
brookside, and it ought to exclude those which are 
not valuable. Besides this it ought to add if possible 
new values. First, however, it ought to retain the 
values of the natural individual group. 

I do not know how it was in Froebel’s day and 
with Froebel himself, but I do know and I think 
all kindergartners know that at the present time the 
Froebelian group in the hands of many teachers has 
lost some of the most important values of the 
natural self-organized group. In the first place, 
the present Froebelian group can hardly be called 
self-organized. When kindergartners discuss the 
subject of groups they state the question in terms of 
contrast between the organized group and the 
spontaneous group. The discussion itself may not 
follow the title, but the title implicates the idea that 
the spontaneous group is not organized and at the 
same time suggests the conclusion that the form of 
organization in those groups that are organized is 
not self-organization, but organization which is 
dependent upon the teacher. 

This moreover is the fact with regard to the 
current practice, at least until very recently, on the 
part of kindergartners. They are the front and 
center and to a large extent the circumference also 
of the organization that obtains. The children do 
not say what group they want to belong to, how large 
the group should be, nor, except in details allowed 
and planned by the teacher, what the group should 
do. If the teacher should leave the group, very few 
of the activities would go on when she had turned 
her back; the children would soon become dis- 
organized. Within the conditions under which the 
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group is constituted it needs the teacher to keep the 
children together. Where this is the teacher's 
experience, it is natural for her to think of groups 
not organized by the teacher as spontaneous groups, 
in which the element of organization is very weak, 
if not lacking altogether. 

Groups, such as that which Froebel observed by 
the brookside, however, do not exist if there is not 
organization. This organization may not be stated 
or planned fully in words. A great deal is tacitly 
understood. A great deal is assumed without ex- 
planation. There is no fully developed ‘‘social 
contract,’’ and yet loyalty is developed in the group, 
both to the idea which the group is working out and 
to the individuals comprising the organization. 
Leadership is developed and subordination. The 
gtoup will stand considerable strain before it breaks 
up and will continue its work for long periods and 
often recur to it day after day. Such a group, 
although self-organized, and carrying out activities 
which lead it to reject well-meant advice on the part 
of those not in the group, when such advice is thought 
to be irrelevant to the main purpose, is not altogether 
self-contained and self-sufficient. The idea which is 
being worked out is in itself, often if not always, 
derived from the adult world. If the children make 
ships and canals and treaties, it is because they have 
heard of these things and wish to see how they will 
function in the children’s world and under circum- 
stances which they can control. It is not, however, 
a slavish imitation which the children set before 
them. It is rather a free translation of the adult 
world (with a good many original adaptations) into 
their own world and their own life. In this way they 
develop both their own personality and their social 
consciousness of other people. 

If this much goes on without the teacher, what 
car her entry into the situation be supposed to effect? 
I shall give you a parable—the parable of the attic. 

A group of children, of which a pupil of mine was 
at one time a member, used to meet on rainy days 
in an attic where they enacted the scenes of which 
they had heard in Sunday School. On a table were 
a number of paper dolls made by the children, some 
of them with long black coats. This table was 
London, from which the black-coated missionaries 
went out in great numbers. They sailed the stormy 
waves in paper boats, until they landed on trunks on 
which were naked savages. Here the missionaries 
preached the gospel, but all to no effect. They were 
duly killed, cooked in a pot, and eaten up. The 
children belonged to different families and far from 
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being self-contained, they were always asking their 
mothers for more stories about the missionaries. 
These stories they re-enacted as they chose in their 
continuous play. Again, what would the entry of 
Would she call the children to 
order, bring in her gifts and other material and begin 
to organize this group? Better stay away than 
that. Is there no door then by which the teacher 
can enter? There is and the children are already 
holding it open and peeping out. They are already 
looking for more knowledge with which to solve their 
curiosities, and extend and develop their ideas of the 
world. 


the teacher effect? 


Let us suppose a teacher who knows how the 
savages are tattooed, who knows the kind of canoes 
they make, who knows quite scientifically the 
houses they live in, who knows her London; who 
knows,. perhaps, the recent conditions of 
missionary effort and of how these benighted savages 
live to-day; who knows of other savages, Esquimaux, 
Australians, etc., but who is modest enough, with 
all her knowledge, to put over not one scrap of it, 
if it is not wanted; who is quite content to be turned 
down if she offers something, supposing that it 
might be interesting, but yet who rejoices when the 
children find her knowledge and her skill useful 
and interesting, and when they incorporate them in 
their own activities. 


more 


Such a teacher will soon 
be not so much the leader of the group as the atmos- 
phere in which it lives. 

Even here, however, is another danger and with 
it another value to be discovered. 
not be self-sufficient. 


The teacher must 
She should have the children 
feel that they have not one teacher, but many. 
The pupils in every school should know that they 
have a great society of teachers towards which they 
grow. Others should be brought in; the mothers, for 
example, to whom the children have already applied; 
other people in the town or village; older chil- 
dren, who can draw, tell stories, or cut dolls; books 
with pictures; books with stories; all of this, how- 
ever, in such a way that the original force and 
organizing power of the group remain intact, and 
with the full recognition that it has a perfect right 
to stop if it so desires, to throw up the game, to cast 
overboard the teacher’s schemes and forthwith start 
upon new adventures and new loyalties, or to revert 
to duller, less exciting, and more stereotyped designs. 

When such is the r6le the teacher plays she has 
added something to the Froebelian group and the 
Froebelian circle. She is in possession of a new 
attitude, a new form of the teacher's art, which, 


moreover, is more elastic and supple than the other 
two and which preserves one of the great and essential 
values of self-organization which Froebel observed 
in the group of children playing by the brook. 

The question now arises, Should the self-organized 
group supplant the circle and the group organized 
by the teacher? To some extent this should be 
done, but not altogether. The self-organized group 
should come to crown and to fulfill rather than to 
destroy. There are values in the circle. There 
are values in the small group organization of the 
teacher. It would be a great mistake to override 
them or to throw them away. There are types of 
adults and of children, essentially docile, liking 
stereotyped forms, not creative, and not appreciating 
much the creation of others. They may not be 
stupid. They may, moreover, be devoted and loyal 
one takes them and uses them. Such 
people are confused and uncomfortable in the more 
progressive atmosphere. They need the leveling 
action of the circle and of its maternally minded 
chief, in order to protect them from their more 
upsetting comrades. My experience with nine-year- 
old children is that there is about five per cent of 
them who never want to enter any self-organized 
group, but who like best to remain under the teacher’s 
direction all the time. Further than this, self- 
organized work cannot be expected to occupy all the 
time for any one. It is like learning to walk. After 
a few steps one becomes tired and needs to sit down 
or to be carried. Even the most developed adults 
are not capable of self-organized work all the time. 
There are portions of their thought and their activities 
which they leave willingly to the full direction of 
others. The complete art of the teacher should 
include a gamut, in which self-organized work 
represents not the whole of life but only its more 
exalted and more aspiring efforts. 


if some 


You have now before you the bare conception of 
the self-organized group in its relationship to its 
historic ancestry and distinguished from some of 
the things with which it might be confused. The 
further study of this idea should include its applica- 
tion to higher grades than that of the kindergarten 
and to life outside of the school. Kindergarten 
education is not a mere porch tacked on to the 
outside of the educational building. It is elemental 
and constitutes important and permanent features 
of life wherever it appears. The study of these 
other spheres of life is not without significance for 
the kindergarten. What is plain and manifest in 
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the blossom and the fruit is often contained within 
the bud. 

In every stage and grade we are forced to have 
in mind the value of education for life as a whole. 
Teachers and parents are nevertheless sometimes 
afraid that children have no contribution to offer 
which is sufficiently deep and comprehensive to be 
regarded as a real life value. They therefore often 
neglect the principle of self-activity and arrange 
courses of study, lesson plans, etc., which are designed 
to make the activities of the children of real life 
value. A recent experience of mine will illustrate 
how shortsighted such a fear usually is. A little 
four-year-old boy who comes to see me frequently 
found himself alone with me one afternoon. He 
drew up his chair in front of the fire and said, ‘*‘ Now 
let’s talk about giants.” I told him stories about 
Jack and the Beanstalk, about two-headed giants, 
who ate little boys and girls, and who said, “Fi fo 
fum, I smell the blood of an Englishman.’ ‘‘Oh, 
let me say it rough like that!”’ said he. 

There was plenty of laughter and then a pause. 
He looked into the fire for a while and then he said, 
“Yes, but there are good giants too.”’ ‘Are there, 
Kenneth?” said I, ‘‘I never heard of them.’ ‘Oh, 
yes, there are. I saw one on the platform of the 
station at Boston the day I was coming up here.” 
I said, ‘“‘I suppose he was so big that he could take 
the train up under one arm and walk off with it.” 
“Oh, no! he wasn’t that big. But he was so big 
that the people didn’t want him to come into the 
car, and they shut the door on him. And | knew 
he was a good giant, because he said if the people 
would let him he would do the washing for them, 
and bake the bread, and carry out the ashes, and do 
lots of things.” 

In this case, without doubt, this four-year-old 
boy was able to direct the course of study (in 
mythology?) so that a very important value was not 
left out. He did this by expressing his wishes, by 
realizing that we were dealing with a myth, which is 
simply plastic material formed by the creative 
imagination to represent life, to enable us to play 
with it, to take all sorts of attitudes towards it and 
therefore to control it in the interests of the highest 
tendencies of our personality. His instincts and 
feelings prompted him to say that with two-headed 
bad giants we had an unbalanced world, and one 
that did not give his free self-active imagination 
room in which to move. It was, I believe, better 
that I was stupid and did not see beforehand what 
his mind needed (or wise and waited to see what the 


stimulus would produce) than if I had arranged it 
beforehand to present to him a mythical world of 
giants all ready formed to represent a_ balanced 
world in its truest form. 

‘What will the teacher do, you may ask, if the 
child does not create? If she waits and no balancing 
self-activity appears? 

In answer to this I would say that the wise teacher 
will take the doctor’s attitude here. First of all 


‘diagnose the Situation and be sure that self-activity 


is really absent or deficient. In some children the 
thought or feeling has already developed. The 
child has felt in contrast the better balance of the 
real world, and all that has not been done is putting 
this into the mythical world, that is, imagining or 
representing it. Or in the second place the child 
may have really imagined the better balanced 
mythical world and has merely failed to express it. 
The possibility of these stages will help the teacher to 
diagnose the situation. 

If expression is lacking, it is plain that every time 
the teacher rushes ahead and expresses the matter 
herself she is putting off the time when the pupil will 
do this for himself. A proposal to the child that he 
tell something about giants now, something new, 
rather than simply rehearse what the teacher has told 
is likely to stimulate expression. This will come 
probably more naturally if the child is asked to tell 
some other child rather than the teacher. He has 
the opportunity of playing the rédle the teacher has 
just played (always desired by children) and the 
stimulus of making the idea comprehensible to some 
one on his own level or below it. This, as we all 
know, takes more energy than to express things to 
those who are above one in mental level. As you 
see, in this case the group as an educative condition 
is more efficient than the simple relation of teacher 
and child. 

So much for the handling of myths. As material 
for children to work in, nature shows their necessity. 
It is, I believe, a narrow-minded blemish on the 
Montessori system that this kind of material is 
overlooked or indeed consciously réjected. Real 
self-organized work would soon clear up the illusion 
that children do not care for and succeed in such 
work. But the Montessori system just like the 
orthodox kindergarten, only in another way, makes 
grooves and systems for the children to run in. The 
lesson plan is not prominent in the Montessori system 
but the environment consists really of materialized 
lesson plans. The material is so arranged that only 
certain things can be done with it. The typical 
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case here is the sandpapered card on which smooth 
grooves are cut out for the fingers to run in. These 
are designed by the teachers to make the shapes of 
letters, and before they know it the children have 
learned to write, and from this to reading is but an 
easy step. I admire this cleverness, and | think 
we should have such work in all kindergartens. As 
a stage and kind of work it is most valuable. But it 
is not self-organized or self-active, and if this is the 
only kind of work or the main kind of work, it leaves 
the best and highest possibilities of the child quite 
untouched. 

Montessori and the orthodox kindergartens are 
both right. I believe in having a good deal of the 
work round physical material. It is by 
overcoming the material world that man’s intel- 
ligence, as distinct from his feelings, intuitions, and 
emotions, is developed. This is a theme which has 

been ably defended by Bergson. 
| We see the danger of being materialized by this 
power; of so keeping time to the processes of matter, 
that we become mechanized and lose the personal, 
spiritual, and social values of life. What does it 
profit a man if he gain the whole (material) world 
and lose his own soul? 

It is here again that the self-creative, self- 
organized, group protects man from this degradation. 


center 


The trade unions have already in a very feeble, 


poorly organized way played this part. But until 
organization becomes creative or promotes creation 
this protection is not yet complete. 

Let us analyze for a moment the process of this 
creation, for we have within it some of the values of 
the very highest significance for the life of man. 

Among the first of them I shall mention is that of 
faith. As the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen, this is a value which 
enters into all life. It cannot be confined to the life 
after death. Whenever we project ourselves into 
the future and wish with resolution towards the 
accomplishing of ends we are exercising faith and 
this of the real orthodox kind that Paul spoke of 
when he said that faith without works was dead. 
You see I am not speaking of credulity. When we 
say, Let this mountain be removed and cast into the 
sea, it would be mystic credulity to sit down and 
wait. It would be faith if we employed engineers, 
calculated the labor and capital necessary, saw the 
value of the end to be attained, engaged others in 
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the enterprise, and proceeded in an organized way 
to accomplish our purpose. This is the kind of 
faith the American people had when they built the 
Panama canal. This was the kind of faith Paul 
must have been thinking of when he referred to 
Moses as an example of faith—a man who for years 
had organized the children of Israel until he led 
them out of slavery, and towards the land of promise. 
This is the faith which functions. It is the faith 
that even a child may have when he plans an enter- 
prise and combines with his fellows, with his teachers, 
and with as much of the world as he can get in 
contact with, to carry out his plans. 

Another value in the process of creation is the 
idea of God. Froebel was inspired to tie up the 
simplest activities of the children with the idea of 
God. His symbols were chosen largely with this 
motive in mind, and however childish and inefficient 
the detail of this effort (which he shared with 
Schelling) actually was, we must admit that his 
aim and tendency were correct. 

In these later days we have been rediscovering 
God. The increase of democracy means the recog- 
nition that the values of life under a mystical idea 
of religion largely relegated to the future life can be 
actually incarnated in the present. The religion 
of the here and now, the idea of Jesus that we do 
not need to wait for a future life but that ‘‘the King- 
dom of Heaven is now among us,” is transforming 
both our conception of God and our conception of 
education. If God is within us, he is within us 
especially when two or three are gathered together, 
and if we do not take “in my name” in a mystical 
and perhaps merely verbal fashion, this phrase will 
at least mean the presence of that creative energy, 
those appreciations of each other, faith in each other, 
and co-operation in each other's work, along with the 
simplest hope of realizing one’s deepest personal 
longings, and the organization of individual will 
and social structure which will best bring these 
results to pass. 


This means, as you see, just the self-organized 
group, and it was by this means that Jesus conquered, 
and it was by this means that the early church per- 
meated the Roman world with its ideas in the short 
space of two hundred years. 

I do not offer therefore the self-organized group 


as a mere device but as a necessity for the kinder- 
garten. 


Address given before International Kindergarten Union, Boston, Mass. 


_ 
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A Study of the Kindergarten Problem‘ 


By Frederic Burk, Ph.D., and Caroline Frear Burk, A.M. 


Children’s Spontaneous Choice and Use of Kindergarten Materials 


(Continued) 
Use’ of Material Cuart II, SHowinG SponNTANEOUS UsE OF MATERIALS 
The spontaneous use of the materials was No Order, shin 
recorded under the following heads: No Order, or oh Wh es 
Aimless; Form Arrangement; Color Arrangement; 1 via 
Design; Representation. The results may be seen 
in Chart II. The sewing card, which furnishes the Arrangement, A 10% anewe 
child with a picture or design already marked out, Design, 
and so does not represent spontaneous arrangement A | 1% maces 
on his part, is omitted in this consideration, and only Representation, 500 


the spontaneous uses of the other materials are rep- 
resented in the percentages. 

The amount of aimless play with the first year 
children is great, 36%, while this decreases to 18% 
with the second year children. Of the purposeful 
play, with both classes, representation leads, then fol- 
lows color arrangement, in which the first year children 
are slightly more interested than the second year children; 
design takes a third place, and is more prominent with 
the second year children. Form arrangement, as, for 
example, the alternation of a regular number of cube 
beads. with a regular number of ball beads, or some 
such combination, is decidedly insignificant in both 
classes. It is evident, then, that the kindergarten 
child’s spontaneous self-activity and interest are toward 
natural and life forms rather than toward forms of 
beauty and geometric design, although clearly there 
are some traces of the art instinct in thts latter line. 
The cruder form of art instinct, as seen in mere color 
arrangement, is somewhat more manifest. Interest in 
concrete representation far outweighs interest in abstract 
form and design arrangement. The child prefers to 
imitate from memory, with delightful freedom, rather 
than confine himself to the narrow restraint of symmet- 
rical proportions. 

What distribution of use do we find among the 
different materials? The aimless play is largely with 
the beads, the parquetry, and the tile board in both A 
and B classes. There is almost no aimless play with 
clay or blocks. Color arrangement pertains largely to 
the beads, parquetry, and tile board; with the B class 


* Reprint, in serial form, of a pamphlet, A Study of the Kindergarten Problem 
in the Public Kindergartens of Santa Barbara, California, for the year 1898-9. 
Edited and italicized by Prof. Patty Smith Hill. Begun in February. 


almost entirely to the beads, while with the A class more 
to the parquetry, united at the same time with design. 
Design is found almost exclusively with the par- 
quetry, and to some slight extent with the paper and 
scissors. Clay and blocks are practically devoted 
wholly to representation; and the spirit of representa- 
tion crops out also in some degree in the use of the tile 
board, as far as its limited capability will permit, and 
of the paper and scissors. 

The use, then, to which the material can be put, we 
now see more clearly, determines choice. Much of the 
undirected play of the first year children is aimless— 
nearly half of their bead play, over half of their 
parquetry play, four fifths of their tile board play, 
and nearly all of their play with the minor materials 
are aimless—so that the younger children are not 
concerned as to what they can do with their material, 
but choose according to the glittering attractions of 
the various materials themselves. Hence they dabble in 
a greater variety. The second year children choose 
material far more largely for what they can do with it, 
as only 18% of their work is aimless. Now what 
material, of all those which are open to spontaneous 
exercise on the part of the children, is most 
susceptible to handling, most plastic, most capable 
of assuming a great variety of forms, most tempt- 
ing to the constructive instinct? Clay. Clay is in- 
finitely more pliable, more adaptable than blocks. 
With blocks only houses, trains, etc., can be made, but 
with clay, everything under the sun. Clay, too, has 
its advantages over pencil and paper, or paper and 
scissors, for its representations are not flat, but are 
realistic, of three proportions. So much for clay 
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from the standpoint of the child’s interest. The 
superiority of clay work in giving exercise and plas- 
ticity to the hand and fingers, with no possibility of 
the pencil cramp, should give it an important place 
in the kindergarten curriculum from the _ stand- 
point of physical development, if nothing else. 

A few sex differences may be noticed. These are 
not striking. The kindergarten boy and girl are not 
differentigted to any great extent. Looking at the 
more popular materials, we find that about the same 
proportion of boys and girls choose parquetry, the 
girls exceeding the boys somewhat in the B classes; 
that the girls lead the boys decidedly in choice of the 
sewing card, though the boys show a very strong 
interest in the sewing card, and also they lead with 
the beads, the boys having but small interest in 
these; while in the use of the clay and blocks the 
boys exceed the girls, though the interest is very 
strong with the girls. Shall we say that the girls 
are more interested in pretty effects, as shown in the 
sewing card, and that they are less original, spon- 
taneous, initiative, while the boys are more independent, 
more actively constructive? We find at least only the 
germs of these differences in the kindergarten. 


and First Grade 


mice, butterflies, elephants, making twenty-one dif- 
ferentkinds. The first year children represented eighty 
different kinds of objects; the second year children 
over ninety different kinds. The following are a 
list of the objects represented by the children, and 
give some index to the range of their thought: Santa 
Barbara Mission, houses; churches, castles, towers, 
Spanish houses, chicken coops, barns, windmills, 
boats, sailboats, bridges, tunnels, reservoirs, water 
tanks, car lines, electric cars, trains, engines, yards, 
corrals, gardens, fences, gates, wagons, buggies, 
wagon wheels, dump carts, rafts; of objects about 
the home—chairs, rocking chairs, high chairs, tables, 
stools, couches, sofas, windows, picture frames, 
pictures, beds, cradles, baby buggies, bath tubs, 
stoves, pails, dishes, bottles, glasses, pans, flatirons, 
bells, oil tanks, candles, candlesticks, matches, match 
cases, baskets, lanterns, water pipes, ladders, step 
ladders, rakes, boxes, bird cages, saddles, tools, 
hooks, planes, hatchets, tablecloths, napkins, thim- 
bles, spools of thread; of personal things—hats, caps, 
capes, collars, neckties, shawls, rings, chairs, fans, 
hairbrushes, pipes; of playthings—kites, firecrackers, 


marbles, bicycles, sleds, guns, scrapbooks, doll 


CuHarT III, SHOWING CHARACTER OF REPRESENTATION 


Human, B 
A 


Animal, B 
A 


Story 
Illustration, 


Thing, 


Representation 


To find the trend of the children’s interest in 
the line of representation, Chart II] was made, 
showing what was represented, whether the human 
form, animal forms, things, or story-illustration. 

In both classes the representation of objects 
exceeds that of the human form or of animals. 
This is due largely to the fact that clay is the chief 
material used, and ease of representation plays an 
important part. With the pencil the human form 
predominates, as all studies on children’s drawings 
likewise show. But the interesting revelation in 
these representations lies in the great variety of 
forms with which these young artists are familiar. 
The first year children represented eleven different 
kinds of animals—rabbits, dogs, chickens, fish, birds, 
turtles, cats, bears, bugs, pigeons, and horses. The 
second year children represented all these and added 
monkeys, ducks, donkeys, foxes, parrots, pigs, snakes, 


buggies, dolls’ handkerchiefs, swings, balls; of 
things to eat—candy, puddings, tomales, tortillas, 
bread, pies, mush, cake, doughnuts, cookies, pan- 
cakes; of nature objects—sticks, mushrooms, trees, 
flowers, apples, birds’ nests, birds’ eggs, rattlesnake 
holes, smoke; miscellaneous—numbers, letters, fairies, 
money, own hands. 

Of course all the children do not make all these 
things, but there is a marvelous opportunity for 
learning through imitation and through hearing 
others call the names of the objects they have made. 

The older children show an increased complexity 
in their representations. The younger children make 
simple, single objects generally in their modeling, 
while the older children make more combinations, 
although these are very elementary, such as birds in 
the nest, bear on a hill, monkey climbing a stick, hen 
sitting on eggs, horse and wagon, with man in the 
wagon, baby in buggy, man in boat, children holding 


12% 
14% 
A 7% 
A 67% 


parasols, boy in bath tub, etc. The older children, 
at will be seen from the chart, are most interested, too, 
in illustrating the stories they have been told. The fol- 
lowing stories were illustrated spontaneously: The 
Sun and the Wind, Old Mother Hubbard, Squirrel Song, 
The Crow and the Fox, Bre’r Rabbit, The Little Pine 
Tree, Clytie, song, Once I got into a Boat, Jack and the 
Candlestick, and a number of stories of the children’s 
own make. Through their representations the 
children certainly reveal their store of knowledge 
and the direction of their interests... When we 
ponder on the freedom and variety shown in. the spon- 
taneous activity, we pity the poor, little, starved, straight- 
laced mortals who are restricted to the paltry pabulum 
of the dictation exercises. And when we see each happy 
child working out his own ideas and realizing his own 
inner self, we pity the class-bound children who are 
obliged each to do what his neighbor does, and all 
what the dication of one pronounces. The simple dic- 
tation exercise doubtless has a place, but not the adora- 
tion given it by many kindergartens. Only by bringing 
free activity to the front, and giving it its rightfully 
large share, can the intuitions of Froebel be realized 
and the index finger of modern scientific child study be 
heeded. 

A few closing words as to the value of the test. To 
the teacher it is a wonderful revelation of the mental 
status of each child, what his interests are, what 
his range of thought is, what he is able to do, how 
he progresses in power. To every kindergartner, 
even if she were not interested in mass results, it 
would be a valuable experiment, acting as a mirror of 
~ truth, in which she might best see each individual 
child reflected, in which she might best survey the 
new children as they enter her class, in which she 
might measure their development as it, is pictured 
therein. But aside from the service to the kindergartner, 
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It was in Cleveland that we visited a first grade early in the year and found something 
Of course the class was divided in sections so that those who could advance faster 
than the others were by themselves, but that the other children might not feel that they were 
behind by their designation, the two sections were ‘‘ Pansy”’ and “ Daisy”’ classes. 
the designation changes, but they are never A and B or first and second sections. 


new to us. 
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the free choice hour ts of great educational value to the 
Though no longer keeping a strict record, 
the kindergartners of Santa Barbara are enthusiastic 
about keeping up this hour for its effect on the chil- 
dren. During no other hour of the day is there such 
close absorption in their play, such deep interest, 
such concentration, such unconsciousness of the doings 
of other children. This is the hour when each child is 
most thoroughly bent on self-expression, on sponta- 
neous doing, on Self-activity. 

Now, to sum up the mass results of this study, we 
may recapitulate the following general 
sions 


conclu- 


1. The younger children divide their interest 
among some variety of material, but the two mate- . 
rials which especially grow in interest and become 
strikingly predominant in the second year are clay 
and the sewing card,* while many of the traditional 
kindergarten materials—sticks, slats, rings, lentils, 
tablets, etc.,—are practically a dead weight. 

2. The children at first choose chiefly from the 
attractiveness of the material itself, but ‘later dis- 
criminate according to what use can be made of the 
material. 

3. The use in which the child is most largely 
interested is spontaneous representation of living and 
natural forms, of the objects that he knows; and his 
interest in design, while capable of some develop- 
ment, is very primitive at this agé. 

4. The child is capable of most concentrated 
work when he is engaged in that which interests 
him individually, when he is free to realize, under 
proper incentive, his own self-activity—the highest 
end to be sought, according to Froebel. 

CAROLINE FREAR BURK. 


* Sewing cards were perforated ready to sew outlines of animals, fruit, objects 
etc., not Froebel’s school of sewing. 


Each year 
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Kindergarten Housing and Equipment 


Report of Kindergarten Department of First District California Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Los Angeles, June, 1917 


HE Kindergarten Committee of the First Dis- 
trict California Congress of Mothers presenting 

this report, is composed of members selected from 
towns throughout this district. At the first meet- 
ing of the year it was decided to direct our efforts 
along some definite lines of work. The kinder- 
garten situation Largely through 
the interest of the women of our state who have 
taken advantage of the law relating to kinder- 
gartens, the number of kindergartens increased from 
149 in 1912 to over 400 in 1916. One seventh of 
all the kindergartens established in the United 
States during those years are in California. Our 
state now leads all others in the development of 
this work. 


was discussed. 


As these facts face us we realize how 
important it is that we should hold to high standards 
in establishing and maintaining our kindergartens. 
After consideration the committee agreed that since 
so many kindergartens are being established, the 
most imperative needs at the present time are 
suggestions along the following lines :— 


Ist. Proper Housing of the Kindergarten. 
2d. Adequate Equipment of the Kindergarten. 
3d. Desirable Outdoor Apparatus. 


To this end, the committee was divided into three 
sub-committees to work out and report on these 
problems; each of these reports was submitted to the 
committee as a whole and considered in every detail. 
Very little. explanation of the work done seems 
necessary. 

The subject of housing is taken up because this 
is the first thing to be considered in planning to 
open a kindergarten; these general suggestions are 
given with the hope that more of the desirable 
features for the comfort, health, and happiness of 
the kindergarten child may be taken into considera- 
tion. With intelligent planning much more of 
value may be obtained for the same expenditure of 
money. 

Our plan in regard to equipment is to make it 
general enough so that any kindergartner (wherever 
trained) may find the material she desires; we have 
in California kindergartners from all over the 
country with varying experiences and demands; 


these we have tried to meet. The equipment is not 
extravagant, but we trust it will prove adequate; 
every item has been most carefully considered. 
We have omitted much that would be desirable in 
the way of books and supplementary material 
thinking that each teacher may prefer to supply her 
own. 

We feel that sufficient attention has not been 
given to outdoor apparatus. In our California 
climate very much of our work should be done out 
of doors; tables should be arranged in the yard and 
on the porches for this purpose. Every kinder- 
garten playground should have at least its sand bed 
(the larger the better), its swings, its turning bar, 
its ladders and such other apparatus as is possible. 
This need not be an expensive equipment, but it 
should be of the right kind. If it seems impracticable 
to purchase equipment from a Playground Apparatus 
House, it may be made locally. Many have desired 
to place apparatus for physical exercise but, not 
being certain of what was best, or the proper dimen- 
sions, material, expense, etc., have hesitated to do 
this. When we realize that a satisfactory out-of-door 
gymnasium (excluding the slide) may be equipped 
for about ten dollars, we should hesitate no longer. 
In connection with this outdoor work, we make 
a special plea for gardens; nothing is more valuable; 
the children should have their own garden tools with 
which they may do real work. 

In making this report the committee discovered 
many problems. The task of compiling it in limited 
space and making it complete enough to be of service, 
proved more difficult than was anticipated. We 
realize now how incomplete it is in many details, 
but we send it forth sincerely hoping it may meet 
the needs, to some extent at least, of those who have 
the responsibility of organizing kindergartens. It 
is especially prepared for Superintendents, Boards 
of Education, and others interested in this important 
phase of the kindergarten work. 


Respectfully submitted, 


BARBARA GREENWOOD, 


Chairman. 
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Proper Housing 

The need of California is for more outdoor 
schools: schools so planned that the benefits of our 
wonderful climate may not be shut away from our 
children. The need is not for massive buildings of 
brick and mortar, but for simple buildings, attractive 
in line and color, open to the sun and air, which can 
be easily reconstructed (at little expense) to meet 
the ever changing hygienic and educational ideas 
as to proper arrangements, for lighting, heating, 
ventilation, space, etc. 


(GENERAL NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL 
CALIFORNIA KINDERGARTEN ROOMS OR 
IKINDERGARTEN BUILDINGS 

Location. 


The position of all kindergarten rooms or buildings 
such that they receive morning sun. 


Light. 


1. All roofs, porches, eaves, should be planned 
so that they may not cut off sunlight. 

2. Porches. All working porches so placed that 
they are protected from glare and wind. 
Windows. 

1. Should be low—one and one-half feet from 
floor. 

2. Should extend nearly to ceiling. 

3. Windows should be topped by transoms—for 
ventilation. 

4. Abundant lighting, properly regulated. 

5. Windows should be placed close together, 
thus lessening the cross light. 

6. Kind of windows preferred :— 


(a) Windows which slide into the wall. 
(b) Pulley. 
(c) Casement with Tabor or Bull-dog ad- 
justers. 
Shades. 


1. Best and cheapest are double shades, operated 
from above and below. 


2. Local conditions determine color of shades. 
In general light green or neutral Bancroft-Sunfrost- 
Hollands prove satisfactory. 

3. Where light is not strong curtains which hang 
at sides of windows neither obstructing light, air, or 
view may be used. 

Heating. 

1. If there is no central system a Jacketed Stove 
proves the best heating arrangement. 

2. Fireplace attractive—an efficient agent in 
ventilation—but expensive. 

Space. 


1. Plenty of floor space. 

2. If but a one-room kindergarten it should be 
35 x 55, or 40 x 60. It should be possible to separate 
a portion of this room from the main section by an 


accordion door or folding slat shutters operated on 
roller from above by making a drop curtain. 


3. Height from finished floor to finished ceiling, 
10 to 12 feet. 


Floors. 


1. All floors should be double with an interlining 
of air-proof and deadening material. 
2. Upper floor—hard wood, maple preferred. 


3. Floors to be left unstained and unpolished. 


Woodwork and Tinting. 
1. Woodwork :— 

(a) Stained to harmonize with wall tint. 

(b) Dull varnish to harmonize with wall 
tint. 

2. Wall Tints:— 

(a) Rooms receiving strong light should be 
tinted in soft grays, sage-greens, or 
light brown. 

(b) Dark rooms in buff or light neutral 
tints. 

For instance: 


1. Cream ceiling. 
2. Buff walls. 
3. Brown unvarnished moldings and base- 
boards. 
Blackboards. 


1. Placed where there is the largest expanse of 
wall space. 

2. Lower edge of blackboard should be 20 inches 
above floor. 

3. Width of blackboard—28 inches. 

4. Material—slate. 


Lockers or Cabinets. 


1. There should be long, low chests or window 
seats with hinged covers for the storage of large 
building blocks and other materials. 

2. A low cupboard or cupboards not more than 
five feet high for materials. These should be 
decorative, the top used for the display of pictures, 
books, toys, etc. 


Store Room. 


1. <A good sized store room, 10 x 12. 

2. Sides lined with shelves and drawers. 

3. Lighted by one window at least and an 
electric light. 


4. Compartment for brooms, mops, dust cloths, 
etc. 


Cloak Room. 


1. Desirable to have two windows and ventilat- 
ing ducts to keep air in circulation. 

2. Desirable to be provided with inexpensive, 
individual ventilated compartments open to the 
front, each compartment containing two shelves, 
one for lunches, one for rubbers, and one or two coat 
hooks. If the above is impossible, there should be 
sufficient room that the low hooks be far apart to 
lessen possibilities of contagion. 
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Tovlet. 

1. Each kindergarten 
separate toilets. 

2. Number of toilet seats needed for group of 
twenty-five, two for boys, two for girls. 

3. Toilets flooded with sunlight and air. 

4. Floors—tile floors preferred. Cement floors 
are also satisfactory. 

5. Walls—facing of walls, light, glazed bricks 
or white tiles, or good coating of cement plaster, 
finished smooth and painted white. 

6. Ceilings—same as the walls. 


should have its own 


Teachers’ Room. 

Good sized, light, airy. 
Kitchenette. 

Should have the conveniences of the up-to-date 
kitchenette. 

The last two (teachers’ room and kitchenette) 
are not entirely necessary, but are very desirable. 
The kitchenette is most convenient specially as the 
kindergarten room is so often used for P. T. A. 
meetings and as a social center of the school. 


There are four distinct types of kindergarten 
plans: 


1. The one-room or the two-room kindergarten 
within the public school buildings. 

2. The Outdoor Kindergarten. 

3. The Kindergarten Bungalow. 

4. The Kindergarten and Primary housed in a 
building together. 


The last named is the most ideal housing as the 
kindergarten and primary are closely allied in spirit, 
needs, and type of work. 

The Outdoor Kindergarten should cover a floor 
space of at least 40 x 60 feet. One side closed 
back of which should be placed cloak room and 
toilets; the wall space thus furnished could be used 
for blackboards. 

A three-foot baseboard should extend around the 
other three sides with wire screens from this to the 
transoms. Transoms (glass) 12 inches 


wide 
placed from screens to ceiling. 


are 

Curtains of canvas may be satisfactorily arranged 
on rollers and may be fastened (with automobile 
fasteners) to the framework, which is ljke an ordinary 
window frame, in size about 4 x 4% feet. 

The main expense of this building should be in its 
floors; these must be double with an interlining of 
paper or felt that adequate protection from the cold 
be given. 

It was found impracticable to include plans of 
these different types of buildings in this pamphlet, 
but they are in the hands of the committee and may 
be secured on request. 


CARRIE THOMSON, 

CARRIE ORMSBY, 

FRANCES CLOUGH, 

MARION BARBOUR, Chairman, 
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Equipment 
The following list of kindergarten furniture, 
materials, etc., provides for the adequate, minimum 
equipment of a kindergarten for twenty-five chil- 
dren :— 
4 sets’ first gift. 
12 second gift in boxes. 
12 empty third gift boxes (enlarged).* 
12 fifth gift in boxes (enlarged). 
12 sixth gift in boxes (enlarged). 
200 tablets, enlarged circles. 
200 tablets, enlarged squares. 
300 tablets, enlarged right-angle-triangle. 
200 sticks, enlarged, plain, each 2 in., 4 in., 6 in., 10 
in., 12 in. 
200 rings, 1% inch. 
100 rings, 2 in., 100, 1 in. 
25. one-half rings, 144 inch. 
25 one-half rings, 2 inch. 
200 slats, plain, 10 inch. 
200 slats, colored, 10 inch. ‘ 
4 bundles, slats, soft wood, 4% inch for paste. 
box (large) Hailmann Beads, colored, small. 
ox Hailmann Beads, uncolored, small. 
box (large) Hailmann Beads, colored (enlarged). 
dozen bead laces. 
bead trays. 
peg tiles, enlarged. 
box tile pegs, 1000 pegs. 
sticks crayola, each, red, green, orange, yellow, 
blue, violet, blaek. 
sticks each crayola, pink, black, brown, white. 
tube each, standard colors, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, sepia. 
dozen paint pans. 
paint brushes. 
box chalk, white. 
box chalk, colored (small). 
prism. 
lap each, Germantown, red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, violet, brown, white, gray. 
packages worsted needles, No. 18. 
packages parquetry circles, each package con- 
taining 100 circles of each standard color. 
packages each, folding squares, 5 x 5, white, and 
black. 
package each, folding squares, black, gray, 
brown, 5 x 5. 
package each, folding circles, solid colors, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, violet, gray, 
brown, black, 5 x 5. 
package each, cutting squares, 5 x 5, solid colors, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. 
package each, cutting circles, 5 x 5, solid colors, 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, violet. —_. 
1 package each, cutting squares, 5 x 5, six standard 
colors with one tint and one shade, and 
gray; ditto, cutting circles. 
1 package black coated paper, 6 x 9. 


* To use in making up third and fourth gifts from fifth and sixth gifts. 
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1 ream Bogus paper, 9 x 12. Estimated cost of permanent material (ex- 
ream gray water color, 9 x 12. $96.70 
ream white water color paper, 9 x 12. 32.30 
1 ream newspaper. 
9 . . > > 
2 quire tissue paper, w hite. Total $129.00 
quire tissue paper each, red, pink, orange, green, 
blue, violet, brown. After the expense of the first equipment, the cost 
6 packages paper strips, 1 in. wide (engine), solid per year need not exceed twenty or twenty-five 


standard colors. 
1 package each, weaving mats, industrial, Nos. 
1235, 1236. (Milton Bradley Catalog.) 
1 dozen Ball’s weaving needles. 
2 dozen each, sewing cards (shoe lace) Nos. 1 and 5. 
25 each, sewing cards, Langzettel, Nos. 2 and 3. 
2 dozen laces, cotton colored. 
1 each, construction paper, red, green, gray, brown, 
dull blue, 9 x 12. 
1 each, construction paper, gray, brown, black, 
12 x 18. 
packages pins, 25 lbs. clay flour, 1 clay jar. 
yards oilcloth, 20 scissors No. 4. 
conductor’s punch. 
pints paste. 
box soda straws, 1 cork ball, 3 
in., 6 boxes paper fasteners. 


rubber balls, 4 


Furniture 

14 tables: tops 20 x 36; ten 20 in. high; four. 18 in. 
high. 

30 Mosher chairs (rubber tipped); two 14 inches 
high, fourteen 12 inches high, fourteen 10 
inches high. 

1 sand table (with adjustable cover), 6 feet by 4 
feet and 2 feet high, is good size. 

1 piano (may be rented). 

1 teacher’s desk. 

1 American flag. 

1 clock. 

3 large chairs. 

6 erasers. 


Additional Materials and Toys 


Dolls of. all kinds, doll bed, table, wash tubs, 
irons, brooms, dishes, and a collection of other usable 
sanitary toys. 

Shells, toothpicks, paper sacks, ribbon bolts, 
spools, berry boxes, nature materials, bean bags, 
collar buttons, milk bottle tops, paste board boxes 
of.all sizes, raffia, etc. 


Large Blocks. 


We suggest the Hill Blocks for floor use; these 
may be made locally in sloyd department or in a 
planing mill. Hard wood is used for all of the 
smaller blocks. 


48 blocks 36 x 3 x 136 inches. 

20 blocks 24 x 3 x 1% inches. 

36 blocks 12 x 3 x 13% inches. 
100 blocks 6x 3 x 1% inches. 

50 blocks 3 x 3 x 1% inches. 

50 blocks 6 x 6 x 1% inches, cut diagonally. 


dollars. 
CLARA S. BROWN, 
ELIZABETH PINGREE, 
OLGA H. Dorn, 
SARA A. HEINEMAN, 
CARRIE THOMSON, 
Nora H. MILLSPAUGH, Chairman. 


Outdoor Apparatus 


Outdoor Equipment for Kindergarten on basis 
of twenty-five children. Space not less than 60 x 60 
feet :— 

Sand Bed. 

Size, 10 x 12 feet at least. 

Height, 1% feet. 

Ledge on top, 10 to 12 inches wide. 

Large box (padlocked), for miscellaneous blocks, 
spools, tins, shells, pails, shovels; these for use in 
sand bed. 

Slide. 


This may be purchased from any Playground 
Apparatus House for about $20.00 or it may be made 
locally. 

Height, 6 feet. 

Length of hard wood board for chute, 10 feet. 

Edge (above board), 2 inches. 

Approach, fence. 

Landing, 3 feet square. 

Height of railing about landing, 1 foot. 

Slide should rest in sand or sawdust box 6 x 8 
feet. Ground should be excavated to depth of 8 
inches at base, so that top of box is almost even with 
ground. There shotild be a curve in the board at 
bottom of slide. 


Ladder—Double. 

Base, 45 inches. 

Height, 45 inches. 

Steps (8), 3 inches wide. 

Material, pine. 
Walking Board. 

Length, 12 feet; width, 5 inches; elevation, 3 
inches. 
Swings. 

May be purchased at Apparatus House or made 
locally with little expense. 

Baby swing (strapped seat) is recommended for 
kindergarten use, cost $3.00. 

Framework for any swing:. Wood or iron, 10 


feet high. Rope % inches to 1 inch preferred to 
chain. 


‘ 
| 
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A strong rope knotted at bottom and suspended 
from the limb of a tree or a strong closed ring serves 
as a swing or a climbing rope. 

Turning Bar. 


Two upright posts of wood or galvanized iron. 
Rod of galvanized iron 3% or 4 feet high. 
See-saw. 
Length, 12 feet. 
Height of horse, 2 feet. 
Material, pine, ends cleated. 
Horse may be made of iron or wood. 
There should be a hand support at either end of 
teeter. 
Tools. 
(a) Carpenter: 
6 hammers (cobblers). 
1 cross-cut saw (small). 
1 coping saw. 
1 keyhole saw. 


3 size wire nails. 

1 small plane (block). 
Coarse sandpaper. 
Glue, paint, stain. 


(b) Garden :— 
3 hoes. 
3 rakes. 
1 shovel. 
3 trowels. 
3 scratch handle rakes. 
3 watering pots (4 quarts). 


Wooden boxes of various sizes are a great stimulus 
to all out-of-door play. Tables and benches should 
be provided for outdoor work; the ledge on sand 
bed may be used as a table. 


STELLA Woop, 

FLORENCE LINNELL, 

EDNA HOOGNER, 

ApA M. Brooks, Chairman. 


Plant Studies for Little People 


By Myrta Margaret Higgins 


II 
Potting of Fibrous-Rooted Plants 


N the autumn there are many plants in gardens 

that may be killed by the frost, and gardeners 
’ are often willing that school children should have 
them. Petunias are especially good for potting, but 
small ones should be used if they can be found, and 
if not then old ones should be cut back. Show the 
exposed parts of the roots to the children and call 
their attention to the many rootlets. Explain to 
them that bulbs send out roots much like these after 
they are planted, and tell them that the roots are 
the most important parts of a plant, for they absorb 
the food and water out of the soil to feed the plant. 
Therefore, we must take good care of roots if we 
want good plants. 

The preparation of the drainage material for 
flowerpots in which fibrous-rooted plants are to be 
set is the same as for the bulb pots. Spagnum moss 
or dried out roots and leaves such as may be gathered 
along with humus in woodsy places may be added. 
The flowerpots should be soaked in water for twenty- 
four hours before being used, as otherwise they will 
absorb the moisture that the plant needs. 

The preparation of soil for fibrous-rooted plants 


should vary according to the plant. 
roots the more porous the soil needed. 


The finer the 

Heliotropes 
have very fine roots and need a porous soil. Gera- 
niums have fewer roots and coarser ones and can use 
a heavier soil. In any case soil should be 
thoroughly mixed and sifted. There should be some 
sand in it, more or less according to the necessity 
for a porous soil. The bulk of the soil should be 
obtained from garden, field, or wood, wherever good 
soil is found. A little fertilizer should be added. 
Bone meal is very good for house plants. 

The planting of fibrous roots is more difficult 
than the setting of bulbs. Each rootlet must be 
given bedding room, and must not be broken or 
crushed. It is often necessary to try the roots in 
several sizes of pots before it can be determined 
which size is needed. Put in the soil until the pot 
is about one third full, and then commence placing 
the roots, gradually filling in the soil about them. 
The plant must be set firmly, and half an inch space 
left at the top for watering. When the planting is 
finished give the pot a shake to settle the soil. Water 
the plant thoroughly, and set it away from direct 
sunshine for a few days. If it is a large plant and it 
is feared that it might not survive transplanting, 
cut off a part of the leaves and any weak growth. 


the 


The Kindergarten and Its Influence on Higher Schools 


By Payson Smith, Massachusetts Commissioner of Education 


‘ 


‘ HE individual belongs not to himself, but to 

the whole body.’”’ This principle, familiar 
enough to every kindergartner, here applies to 
institutions as well as to men. No more significant 
trend is to be noted in twentieth century education 
than that which points to the unity of our entire 
educational program. Artificial barriers that tend 
to separate one institution from another are being 
broken down and the merging of the various parts of 
the school system into a sympathetic body is being 
rapidly accomplished. Indeed, one sees not only 
the closing of the ranks among the institutions of 
learning, but also the drawing together in a common 
effort of all the social agencies upon whose intelli- 
gently organized co-operation the future progress of 
the race depends. 

As this movement. goes forward in the school 
world, it is inevitable that we should see a little 
more clearly the service to be rendered by each of 
the members of the body and we may the. more 
frankly recognize the influences that each exerts 
upon the others. It is perhaps not unfair to say 
that the higher schools have generally been less 
inclined to recognize the contribution made and to 
be made by the kindergarten than that of other 
schools. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
The kindergarten was the first institution to repudiate 
in practice, entirely and finally, the one aim to which 
traditional education had held—and, in a measure, 
continues to hold—that of preparation. The kin- 
dergarten for more than half a century in America 
has been willing to stand nearly alone, as an institu- 
tion courageously compelling recognition of the 
‘principle that the fundamental aim of education is 
not preparation, but that it is growth or develop- 
ment. One may not deny that this fundamental 
aim is still somewhat submerged as we approach 
the higher schools. 

The influence of the group of educational 
reformers to which Froebel belonged, and whose 
principles he engaged in successful practice, is now, 
in these earlier years of the twentieth century, to 
be distinctly noticed throughout the schools; con- 
siderably in the elementary schools, not a little in 
secondary education, and even to an extent in the 
higher institutions. This influence predicts a time 
when no school will be tested at all on the point as 


to whether it prepares for another school, but quite 
wholly on the one as to whether it makes a worth- 
while contribution to the development or the 
growth of the individual at the time it has to do with 
him. 

It appears to me, therefore, that this insistence 
upon education as a process of growth rather than 
as one of preparation is a noteworthy contribution 
made by the practice of the kindergarten upon all 
other institutional training. Hardly second in im- 
portance to this contribution is that made by the 
kindergarten in its teaching that no education can 
be effective unless it deals with the whole man. It 
is hardly necessary to call your attention to the old 
theory of education—even yet not altogether re- 
linquished—that its primary if not sole business is 
with the intellectual faculties. Even now the term 
‘“education”’ serves often but to evoke the symbols 
of the schoolhouse, the schoolbook, and the school- 
teacher together engaged in provoking such intel- 
lectual challenges as they can. Despite the ample 
evidence offered us, that one may be truly and highly 
educated without this formal contribution of the 
traditional school, it is still common to hear persons 
speak as in words of apology, of those truly liberally 
educated men and women, grown to the fullness of 
their stature, competent from the richness of their 
roundly developed lives to render the ripest service 
to their communities and the world.. What we 
have often failed to note is that these men trained, 
as they say, in the school of experience, or graduated 
from the University of Hard Knocks, have become 
men of power because their education has included 
not only the intellectual, but also moral and physical 
expansion. 

An educated man is certainly to be defined as 
one who has developed and sharpened his wits, not 
as one who has stored his mind with facts and the 
lore of the books. An educated man is one who is 
full grown, physically, mentally, morally, and 
spiritually. Such is a part of the message of the 
kindergarten to higher education. 

One may, perhaps, observe in passing that the 
phase of this'lesson as it'relates to physical education 
has been curiously slow in reaching other schools. 
With the large expenditure of time, money, and 
energy in elementary and secondary schools, there 
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is an unfortunate neglect of this most important 
part of education. 

Again, one must record the educational influence 
of the kindergarten in the emphasis it has placed 
upon expression as a means of development. This 
principle, enunciated in general terms by the great 
leaders of education who preceded Froebel, has found 
its most constant application in the kindergarten. 

The power which makes for social activity, for 
industrial progress, is the power which grows out of 
the mind, the will, the body, trained to expression 
and to action,- Froebel’s insistence that 
every child be given the utmost of opportunity for 
the development of all the forms of expression of 
which he might individually capable. The 
influence of this teaching seemed for many years to 
be practically of no avail; but now, in the fields of 
art and music particularly, to say nothing of language 
and other school subjects, all our educational 
institutions are overcoming the old tendency to 
formalism and to imitation, and are making rapid 
progress in the use of these subjects through expres- 
sion. How hopeful an outlook for individual growth, 
when school subjects come to be regarded not as 
a mass of material to be stored in the mind, but as 
tools to be used for the building of personality! 

In 1872 Mr. B. F. Tweed, Superintendent of 
Public Schools for Charlestown, said: ‘I have been 
much interested in the kindergarten system by 
Froebel. His principle of organizing and guiding 
the activity of childhood rather than repressing it, 
I am convinced, lies at the foundation of all good 
teaching and of everything worthy of the name of 
education.” 


hence 


be 


In these words there is recognition, even in the 
beginnings of the kindergarten system in America, 
of a contribution which Mr. Tweed apparently saw 
must come from some source, not only to the educa- 
tion of little children but, as he implies, to every 
department of education. 

Along with the old notion that ‘knowledge is 
power’’ was a very natural attempt in the direction 
of making the individual mind the storehouse of as 
much knowledge as it could hold. The measure of 
the educational result upon the individual is less and 
less taken on the basis of the extent of the receptivity 
of the mind to knowledge. Education is not valuable 
in proportion to its encyclopedic effects. It is 
valuable as it promotes useful activity. These 
things are being better understood and are affecting 
for the better the whole school system. 

Science teaching has immeasurably forwarded 
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this reform in declaring that the end of instruction 
is not to know facts or even to know where to get 
facts, but rather it is the establishment of the desire 
_to get facts and to know how to make constructive 
use of them. Not what to think, but how to think, 
was the educational dictum laid down by Pestalozzi, 
first effectively applied by Froebel, and now working 
throughout all our schools as a leaven that shall 
finally make of them the vital and active agents for 
human growth which they are destined to become. 

Education in America, particularly in the public 
schools, has recently been much under scrutiny and 
criticism. When one gets to the bottom of it, he 
finds that this is not chiefly a criticism of method, 
nor perhaps one of aim. These things most people 
are willing to leave to the schoolmaster. It is 
a criticism of result. In my mind, the result that 
is desired by our people for American education is 
that it shall produce men and women who can think 
straight and act effectively. This result we shall 
reach the more directly as we are able to push out 
abstractions and substitute for them the stimuli 
which will effectively challenge the .individual to 
self-expression and to self-activity. 

And certainly not the least significant of all the 
forces set in motion by the educational reformers of 
‘Froebel’s day is the idea of education as a non- 
completed undertaking. We have been wont to 
speak of the graduate as the completed man, ready 
now to commence the application of the learning and 
power he has acquired through the days of his youth. 
Again, however, the evidence convicts us of our 
mistake, because we see that many of. the serious 
contributions to the development of life grow out of 
the experiences of adulthood. Education is not 
a process in the least restricted to the period of 
youth; it goes on throughout the span of human 
activity, and, we may well believe, extends into an 
eternity beyond. This growing faith in one’s powers 
to expand,—this growing conviction that one owes 
it to himself to carry forward to the last point the 
development of his life,—is, to my thinking, the most 
significant thing in modern education. Its evidence 
is about us on every hand. The more striking 
examples, showing that the idea of education as 
a non-completed enterprise has taken a firm hold, 
may be found in the fields of trade and industry, in 
the professions, and in the numbers of students 
enrolled in extension courses. 

And, more hopeful still, as growing out of the 
principle of individual initiative and _ individual 
expression, is the idea that the individual. may 


. 
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summon to his aid the forces by which he may build 
the structure of his own life. Can any higher or 
nobler seal be placed upon the work of those early 
reformers than that, throughout the years of a 
century, there has been growing the conviction that 
the human mind has only such fetters as it chooses 
to impose upon itself, that to stand and to walk 
alone, to be resourceful, to serve, is to live the life 
of the educated man? And can there be found, 
anywhere, anything more hopeful to democracy— 
real democracy, political, social, and industrial— 
than the kindergarten that first opens the portals of 


educational opportunity to the youth of America, 

hopeful because it conceives its task as a social one 
bringing the individual child into natural, wholesome, 
and helpful relationships to his child community? 
As all the members, as parts of the perfect whole, 
must each be trained to the fullness of its activity, 
so does modern education, accepting that challenge, 
proclaim that the social, industrial, and economic 
regeneration of the world will be based, in the spirit 
of co-operation, upon the principle that every man, 
developed to the fullness of his capacity, shall render 
in his own best way the highest service of his ability. 


Notes of an address given at opening of Convention of International Kindergarten Union, Boston. 


Paper Napkins as Play Material 


By Inez Gordon Brown 


BS Sag what shall I do?” is the question which 

comes most frequently from the active child, 
and fortunate is the mother or teacher who has 
a fund of ideas ready for such occasions. It is not 
enough that the child be merely busy. The thing 
he is doing must seem to him worth while and there 
must be room for imagination and progress. 

Play materials need not be costly or elaborate, 
and while every home and school is not equipped with 
colored papers and other materials for hand work, 
the plain package of paper napkins need not be 
lacking. These may be purchased at the rate of 
fifty for five cents, and because they are soft, they 
yield themselves readily to cutting by small fin- 
gers. 

One little girl amused herself a whole morning 
after having been provided with a pair of blunt 
scissors, several paper napkins, and a string tied to 
two chairs for a clothesline. 
napkins became _ tablecloths 
squares were napkins and 


Large square pieces of 
and 
handkerchiefs. Later 
these were fringed and garments of various sorts 
were fashioned. Tiny oblong pieces of stiff card- 
board cut half their length became clothespins and 
fastened these bits of paper to the line. A door 
opened suddenly caused this miniature line of clothes 
to flutter very realistically. 

As dresses for dolls, paper napkins are to be 
preferred to stiffer papers. At a recent children’s 


sheets, smaller 


party bodies for dolls were cut from stiff cardboard, 
and “‘lollipops’’ were securely fastened to these to 
form heads. Faces were added with crayola, caps, 
long baby dresses and capes of paper napkins, and 
each child was delighted with her souvenir. 

The child housekeeper will enjoy a paper napkin 
apron which she herself makes, and it will give just 
the needed ‘‘dress-up’’ touch which is so satisfying. 
Cut one corner from a napkin and paste on to make 
a pocket. Take a long piece of worsted and sew in 
and out across the top just cut, leaving long-ends for 
strings. The cap to go with the apron is made by 
sewing in and out—a running stitch—in the form of 
a circle about two inches from the edge of the napkin. 
Draw up, tie, and fit to the child’s head. For 
a housekeeping drill these are very effective. The 
caps may be used at a May party, or at Thanksgiving 
time for little Puritan maids. At that time the boys 
enjoy large collars cut from paper napkins. These 
may be decorated to suit the occasion by the use of 
simple spot designs applied with crayola. 

One could go on enumerating the many delightful 
plays which the paper napkins suggest, tablecloths, 
doilies (made elaborate with cut-work designs), dolls’ 
parties, bed linen for the play hospital, shaving balls 
as Christmas gifts,—but only experimentation will 
prove the variety which can be attained, and, after 
all, the greatest joy comes from discovery of new 
possibilities. 


The Little Gray Farmer 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


PETER, the farmer's little boy, put a bag of 

wheat over his shoulder and started for the 
mill. It was very precious wheat indeed. When 
the miller had ground it into flour, Peter’s mother 
would make it into crisp, brown loaves of bread and 
Peter would eat slices of the bread spread with yellow 
butter. 

‘‘Be careful not to spill any of the wheat, Peter,” 
his father said as he started. 

The leaves, red and gold, were falling and flying 
through the air like bright birds, for it was October. 
Peter watched them and ran through the drifts of 
leaves that lay on the ground. The bag of wheat 
slipped from his shoulder, for he was not watching it. 
Some of the precious grains fell to the ground. 

‘|’ll gather up the wheat I dropped when I come 
back,”’ Peter said. 

The bag was lighter by far when Peter reached 
the mill than it had been when he started. 

‘What a small bag full of grain!’’ the miller said. 
‘“We need every kernel this year.” 

“| shall come again with more,’’ Peter said, 
remembering the wheat that he had dropped; but 
when he went back every grain that he had dropped 
was gone! 

All about Peter the nuts rattled down, for his 
way lay through the woods. He could have filled 
his pockets with nuts, and his empty bag too, but he 
said to himself. 

‘To-morrow I will come with a basket and gather 
the nuts.” 

But when he went to the woods the next day, the 
nuts, too, were gone! 

The barn was full of piles of golden ears of corn. 
Here and there was a red ear, like a rosy cloud lying 
beside the yellow October sunset. All the corn 
must be shelled. Some of the kernels would be 
saved to feed the hens and some of the kernels would 
go to the miller, as the wheat had gone, to be ground 
into rich corn meal. Oh, what fine, hot corn cake 
the corn meal would make to eat on a cold winter’s 

Peter sat in the sunshine of the barn doorway 
shelling the ears of corn for his father. Tap, tap, 
tap, the hard, bright kernels fell into the big tin pan 


that he held in his lap. Tap, tap, tap. Then there 
was no sound of their dropping for some of the 
kernels had fallen to the soft earth of the barnyard. 
Peter looked over the edge of the tin pan. 

‘““Oh, how much corn I am spilling!’’ he said to 
himself. ‘‘I must pick it up when I get through.” 

He filled his pan and went in the barn to empty 
it into a bushel basket. He counted out some more 
ears very slowly, and then he looked inside the hens’ 
nests to see if there were any newly laid eggs. There 
were six, and Peter took them to his mother. 

““ Now I must shell some more corn and pick up all > 
that I spilled,’ he said. But when Peter went back 
to the barnyard and looked for the dropped corn 
every kernel of it was gone! 

Peter had lost a loaf of bread, and some nuts for 
molasses candy, and a tin of corn cake! And where 
had they gone? That was the strangest part of 
it all. 

Out in the woods there lived a little farmer, 


dressed all in gray. Peter had not noticed him at 
work, but he had watched Peter, for he was one of 
the most careful farmers in the world and nothing 


escaped his sharp little eyes. His farm was near 
a big oak tree, and he had dug himself a deep cellar 
where he planned to store his food for the winter. 
In the summer he had made his hay, gathering up 
all the grass that fell from the loads driving through 
the forest. With his tiny hands, no larger than an 
elf’s, the little gray farmer had spread the grass out 
in the sunshine to dry, and then had turned it and 
gathered in his hay. He lined his cellar with hay 
because he wanted it warm enough to sleep in all 
winter. Then this little gray farmer gathered in 
his harvest; not a single bit of food was wasted. 
He built shelves around his cellar and filled them 
with good things. He would have enough for 
himself and for a hungry neighbor to eat, if need be. 
When the snowflakes flew and the wind howled 
through the woods, the little gray farmer planned to 
doze and eat, and eat and doze. Oh, he was well 
prepared for the winter! 

He was hurrying home through the woods with 
a red apple when Peter saw him. Peter followed 
softly to see where he would go. The little gray 


| 
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farmer stopped before a bit of moss that was his 
cellar door. He ran down in. Peter lifted the 
moss and peeped down into the little gray farmer’s 
cellar. 

Oh, how surprised he was! 

There, on the little gray farmer’s shelves, lay the 
wheat that Peter had spilled from his bag on the way 
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to the mill. There, in neat piles on the hay on the 
floor, were the nuts that Peter had meant to pick up 
in the woods. There, too, were the kernels of corn 
that Peter had dropped in the barnyard. 

Peter laid back the moss that was the cellar door. 


“The squirrel found all the food that I lost,”’ 
he said to himself. 
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Jack-o’-Lantern 


By Grace Erskine DeVere, Indianapolis 


cys there was a Jack-o’-lantern which lay on 

the counter of a five-and-ten-cent store. There 
were many Hallowe’en toys there, horns and masks 
and black cats, and Jack-o’-lanterns big and little, 
but the particular one that I am telling you about was 
a middle-sized one. 

His coat was brilliant orange, his eyes were round 
and black; he had a queer, flat nose, and the very 
funniest mouth any one ever saw; it was wide and red, 
and turned up at the corners; so you see altogether 
he was a right merry, middle-sized Jack-o’-lantern. 

One day, just the day before Hallowe'en, a little 
boy came into the shop with his mother. He had 
a whole ten cents to spend. It was so much that he 
hardly knew what to do with it, so he and his mother 
went up and down through the aisles until presently 
they came to the counter that held the Hallowe’en 
toys. 

The little boy stopped to look at them, the masks 
and horns and funny black cats, the big, big, Jack- 
o’-lanterns, and the tiny, little ones, when all at 
once right at the tiptop of the pile he spied the 
middle-sized Jack-o’-lantern, staring with his round, 
black eyes, and smiling with his wide, red mouth, 
and as the little boy looked the Jack-o’-lantern 
seemed to say :-— 

‘Please buy me, little boy. You can, you know, 
for just half your money. The big ones are worth 
ten cents, the little ones worth nothing at all, and 
besides I’m the only middle-sized one in the whole 
lot.” 


No matter how many times the little boy turned 


his head to look at the other things, he could hear 
that Jack-o’-lantern saying the same thing over and 
over, and when he looked back Jack was still staring 
and smiling. 

When the girl behind the counter had time to 
serve him, the little boy said :-— 

“I'll take the middle-sized one, please, he’s so 
pleasant and he’s only five cents.”’ 

The girl was very much surprised, and she said 
to the little boy :— 

“Why, how did you know?” 

But the little boy didn’t tell, he just took his 
change and told the girl, ‘‘ Thank you,”’ and went on 
with mother. At the cake counter, the little boy 
bought six round, brown cookies with white frosting. 
These were for tea for father and mother and the 
little boy. 

When tea was over, and the little boy was drying 
the tea things for mother while father read the paper, 
that Jack-o’-lantern stared and smiled, and chattered 
till even mother and father heard him, and father 
put down the paper, saying :— 

“All right, sir, we'll do it.’’ So he put Mr. 
Jack-o’-lantern in a plate right in the middle of the 
table, and he put in a lighted candle. And when 
father had finished Jack winked and smiled and 
seemed to say 

“Thank you for buying me, little boy. 
here.”’ And the little boy said 

“T like you, too, funny Mr. Jack-o’-lantern.”’ 


And mother and father smiled over the little boy’s 
head. 


I like it 
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Practical Suggestions for Mothers’ Meetings 


By Nellie M. Seidel, Waupun, Wis. 


HE program for Mothers’ Meetings often pre- 
sents difficulties to inexperienced teachers. 
What shall be the subject for discussion and who 
shall lead this discussion? In the hope that they 
may help some other ‘“beginner,’’ I am offering 
a few simple suggestions which have been successfully 
tried out. 

The aim of our first meeting was to get acquainted. 
I wished to establish pleasant relationship among the 
mothers and between the mothers and myself, so 
I make the program as informal as possible. Our 
invitations read, ‘‘Come to the kindergarten room on 
Wednesday afternoon and learn to sing some of our 
songs, to play some of our games, and to tell some of 
our stories." The mothers responded well. All of 
the children who could not be left at home stayed at 
school and helped. The most familiar songs, games, 
and stories were chosen and every one entered into 
the program as though she were a five-year-old. 

At the second meeting I gave a short talk de- 
scribing a number of articles a child can make at 
home. We gave each mother a square of paper and 
demonstrated sixteen-square folding and suggested 
a number of things to be done with this as a founda- 
tion. We then had an informal discussion, the 
mothers suggesting ways of entertaining children, 
especially during convalescence or in bad weather. 

- Our next gathering was of an entirely different 
nature. I had an exhibition of kindergarten materials 
and showed how each was used and its possibilities. 
The gifts were simply explained and some of the 
results of the lessons. I told of our aim to develop 
originality in the child by having free-hand cutting 
instead of pattern work, of the elimination of fine 
weaving and sewing cards, and of the educative 
value of the kindergarten materials. This program 
seemed to be worth while because it explained to 
many the new attitude and new discipline to which 
they had not been accustomed. 

A discussion of the Montessori method was the 
subject the next time. We showed Montessori 
materials and explained how they were used. As 
well as | could, I explained the Montessori principles 
of education and how they are applied in the Casa dei 
Bambini. For my talk for this meeting, I used 
Madame Montessori’s book, The Montessori Method, 
and The Montessori Mother by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 


Another afternoon was spent in giving a résumé 
of Mrs. Stoner’s book, Natural Education, and a 
discussion of how her lessons could be applied in the 
home or schoolroom. 

One of our meetings was an ‘At Home”’ day. 
The invitations read, ‘The kindergarten children 
will be at home to their mothers on Friday morning. 
They wish you to come and stay all the morning and 
see what is done on a regular school day.”’ It was 
as much the children’s day as we could make it. 
One child was appointed teacher during the song 
period, another managed the rhythms, another 
directed the table work, and still another told the 
story. 

For the last Mothers’ Meeting, a program was 
carried out by the children reviewing the year’s 
work. One group demonstrated the characteristic 
rhythms and sang the best songs of the first half 
year; another group completed the program. Our 
groups were large and room small, but fortunately 
the day was warm so we kept one group out on the 
playground while the other was indoors. 

Perhaps it may seem to some that to make it 
a true Mothers’ Meeting the mothers should have 
more part in arranging the program, but I felt that 
the preparation of a paper by any of the mothers 
would mean a sacrifice of time and I did not wish 
attendance to become a burden to any one. Although 
there were many capable ones, they were already 
active members of study clubs so I did not like to 
call on them. 

We 


here 


have a Parent-Teacher Association and 


interest are 


many subjects of community 
discussed, so the only need of a kindergarten Mothers’ 
Meeting would have to be directly pertaining to kin- 


dergarten. More intellectual topics might have been 
discussed, but I wanted to attract the tired mothers, 
to whom a talk on habits, instincts, or some similar 
subject would not appeal, because it meant a real 
effort to listen and understand. 

The mothers of our community worked together 
and enjoyed the meetings. Refreshments were served 
each time by committees. composed of members 
chosen from the different parts of the town, so as to 
widen the acquaintanceship. The work was thus 
divided among us all and I am sure that for the 
effort put in, we were all well repaid. 
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GERTRUDE MAYNARD 


FAMILY 


Bohemian Folk Song 


Do you see my fam -i - ly here ? Fa -ther, moth-er, sis - ter, broth - er, 
Oh, how well they love each oth - er! Do you see my fam - i - ly dear ? 
ws 


(The Finger Play may be commenced with the first finger, omitting the thumb.) 


THE 


(Strolling players in some parts of Italy and the Tyrol use an instrument called the piffero, — 


This melody is one of their tunes.) 


PIFFERARI 


a small flageolet or small oboe. 
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SUGGESTION FOR A PICTURE 


Patterns for Picture Making 


These patterns are designed to be used in making picture effects, or to illustrate familiar stories. The forms may be cut out of white 
drawing paper and colored with crayon or water color, or they may be cut from colored papers. If desired, draw around them with a pencil, 
making simply an outline drawing. 

In making a picture, choose the forms with which it is to be made, place the most important, most interesting ones first, and group the 
others around them. Move the forms about until a good grouping is found. Use forms of trees and clouds for background, and draw the 
horizon line with a pencil. 
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The Bureau of Educational Experiments 


HE Bureau of Educational Experiments, New 

t York City, is made up of a group of persons 
who are engaged in first-hand efforts for improving 
the education of children, and who have all shared in 
the general movement that has brought about a more 
scientific study of them. They feel that the develop- 
ment of some more comprehensive plans for utilizing 
the results of the recent interest in ‘‘free education”’ 
is the next step, and that it depends essentially upon 
securing a closer co-operation among experimenters. 

The Bureau aims to accomplish its ends by giving 
support to present experiments; by initiating new 
experiments; by collecting and making available for 
public use information about the whole field of ex- 
periments in education; and by hastening the intro- 
duction of newly acquired methods through actual 
teaching experiments. 

As an effort to secure co-operation among those 
who are working through experimental schools, the 
Bureau has issued the following series of bulletins: 
Bulletin 1I.—Playthings. 

Bulletin I1.—Study of Animal Families in Schools. 
Bulletin I11.—The Play School, Caroline Pratt. 
List of Experimental Schools. 
References. 
The Gregory School, Edith Barnum. 
The Children’s School, Margaret 
Naumburg. 
Teachers College Playground, Mary 
Rankin. 
The Home School at Sparkill, New 
York, Mattie B. Bates. 
Stony Ford School, 
Mr. Robert H. Hutchinson, 
Mrs. Delia D. Hutchinson. 
Bulletin VI.—Psychological Tests, a Bibliography. 


The Play School an Experiment in Education 

Of the experimental schools, the interesting one 
called The Play School, conducted by Miss Caroline 
Pratt, is an outgrowth of the Bureau itself, and the 
following paragraphs, taken from the descriptions 
written by Miss Pratt and Miss Lucile P. Deming, 
field worker for the Bureau, show something of its 
plan and purpose :— 

“The attempt in the Play School has been to place 
the children in an environment through which by 
experiment with that environment they may become 
self-educated. 

“The school had the courage to adopt the experi- 
mental method as its educational basis because it 
was recognized as the child’s own method, by which, 
for example, he learned to walk and talk. 

“The following are some of the things that the 
Play School has acknowledged in its environment: 
First, that the children already live and have 
developed, and will continue to live and develop, in 
surroundings with which the school has had nothing 
to do. Second, that children have always had 


Bulletin IV. 


Bulletin V-- 


‘toys for their own special use. 


a tendency to carry out in play the processes which 
they have seen going on about them. Third, that 
the complexity of modern life makes it necessary to 
interpret it for the children if they are to understand 
and use and adapt themselves to it. Fourth, that to 
carry out these processes they must have tools and 
materials suited to their childish purpose. Fifth, 
that any social enterprise, such as a school, creates 
its own problems which have to be met, and that 
these problems may be met naturally in a school by 
the children themselves.”’ 

“Its setting is unique and delightful—in a studio 
at the end of MacDougal Alley, decorated in an 
unusual variety of gracious colors laid out and 
planned in shapes of triangles and diamonds that 
satisfy the mind and quiet the eye. The effect is 
both child-like and charming. <A balcony where the 
five-year-old children work overhangs the room, 
adding to the amount of floor space sufficiently so 
that each child can be comparatively alone. This 
and the adjoining room of the seven and eight year 
old group can be thrown into one for general activities 
like dancing. Above there is a library room and 
a good-sized workshop. The school was started 
five years ago in a little old-fashioned house. Two 
groups of children are still attending there, but will 
be moved to rooms nearer the rest next year. 

“The furniture bears little resemblance to that 
in the traditional schoolroom. There are individual 
tables and little chairs, and attractive cupboards and 
shelves where all the materials lie within easy reach 
of the children. In the yard with its gayly painted 
fence a family of rabbits and of pigeons have their 
homes. Other animals are brought regularly for 
study. In the yard also are climbing poles, bars, 
a seesaw, a sand pile, garden tools, and a group of 
packing boxes recently moved in, which the children 
are now transforming into a village. 

‘Most of the equipment is something like the raw 
material needed for the purposes of living. It lends 
itself chiefly to creative and imaginative activity.”’ 

‘*A child can do very little with an isolated toy, 
but a few related toys typical of his environment 
furnish a stimulus if he is givens space as well as 
blocks and building materials. The Play School 
toys are related in kind and size, but they are not 
numerous. It is important that the children supple- 
ment the adult’s unfinished stock by constructing 
The construction of 
those the school supplies is sufficiently simple and 
obvious to suggest the possibility of making other 
toys. The four and five year old children turn the 
school furnishings into play materials. In their 
dramatic activities they use their floor rugs, tables, 
and chairs, and the screens which divide their play 
spaces, turning them into fire engines or locomotives, 
or using them to build hospitals, restaurants, and all 
sorts of houses. In innumerable ways they serve 
their dramatic purposes.” 
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“There are blocks, short, square, triangular; 
curved ones that make fine corners for train tracks, 
and long ones, some of which stand taller than the 
children who build big houses with them. Other 
blocks that fit together with pegs make all sorts of 
things, including automobiles, derricks, and other 
machinery that the children have seen. The block 
houses are alive with dolls of different sizes who, in 
the roles of men, women, and children, stand, sit, 
walk, and drive and do all the things children see 
people doing about them in the real world. The 
wooden horses, cows, and other animals are of 
related size to the dolls, as are also the dump carts, 
milk wagons, and railroad trains. These toys are 
made of wood and are easily reproduced by the 
children in the workshop. Some of the professional 
dolls and all of the animals are painted in char- 
acteristic colors. A policeman doll suggests to the 
child the need of a street corner and when at length 
a city is built up around this beginning a farm may 
next be located where the child can keep a cow from 
which to get his city’s milk supply. This indicates 
the possibilities which the children themselves find 
in the material. 

‘All of the classes take weekly trips out into the 
city to visit factories, bakeries, and stores, to follow 
automobile trucks to their destinations and see what 
happens there, to see the docks where food supplies, 
coal, and raw and manufactured products from all 
over the world are unloaded from the ships. What- 
ever the child gets from these experiences is likely to 
appear later in his play. The portfolios of drawings 
on the shelves as they fill up during the year with the 
graphic records of scenes which have been running 
through the children’s minds, provide a wealth of 
material from which to study the interests of the 
individual child. 

“The plan carried out in drawing is characteristic 
of the method of the school. Drawing materials in 
abundance are at hand as if they were the natural 
right of the child—colored crayons, water color 
paints, and large sheets of paper. The children 
work with entire freedom. No criticism is ever 
made by the teachers. The only suggestions are 
put in the form of a question that relates to action 
and will raise some visual answer in the child’s mind. 
If he says, ‘This is a man,’ the teacher may ask, 
“Where is he going?’ Her attempt is always to 
encourage in the play the reproduction of ‘blocks 
of experience’ rather than of unrelated or isolated 
objects. An eminent artist who has recently seen 
the collection of drawings exclaimed with pleasure 
at the composition and color that has ‘been arrived 
at by the children themselves. 

‘Another material that appeals to the children 
greatly is clay. The smallest child, will pat and 
pound and roll, and if you happen by he may tell 
you, ‘This is a worm! And this is a cake and a 
flower!’ You may ask him where the worm came 
from, but if you suggest that he can make the flower 
look more like one (to you), you will be violating 
the spirit of the school. 


“The workshop is equipped with four substantial 
benches and all of the best ordinary carpenter’s 
tools. Children of four and five’ discover how to 
use the saws and planes and chisels for themselves. 
They make carts and automobiles, Fifth Avenue 
busses, boats, and toy furniture. A child’s standard 
of satisfaction with his product is the mark of its 
success for the teacher. If he is pleased, she does 
not see the crooked edges and corners. A five-year- 
old, working by himself, who found that he could 
make the square window he wanted in a box by 
starting with the auger and bit and then inserting 
a keyhole saw, had had exactly the kind of experience 
of trial.and discovery the school hopes to provide 
continually for him.” 

‘‘Language expression is provided for through 
the telling of stories and relating of personal incidents. 
As the stories are told they are written down by the 
teachers and kept as a part of the child’s record, 
together with the drawings, which are filed chrono- 
logically. As language is as utilitarian with children 
as it is with grown people it is necessary consciously 
to design to use it as an art. When a child tells 
a story he must hold the interest of the group. The 
teacher does not force the other children to attend. 
This stimulates the child who tells the story to choose 
his words. He becomes interested in words and 
experiments or plays with them very much as he 
does with his crayons in drawing. 

‘The question of reading and writing for little 
children is a baffling one. It may be necessary to 
determine while the children are very young, while 
they are three or four years old, for instance, which 
are destined to have difficulties in the use of symbols, 
and to direct their attention to the value of symbols 
in their play schemes. 

“The acquirement of the technique of reading 
and writing has been met in one group by requiring 
a half-hour per day of directed effort. This has been 
done quite frankly and several children have learned 
to read and write without more time. But it must 
be acknowledged as a significant fact that at least 
half our children in the group are totally uninterested 
in reading as a means to acquirement and in writing 
as a means of expression. As laboratory equipment 
they find little use for either. 

‘The approach to arithmetic has been made very 
simply in connection with bench work and the 
carrying on of a real store with real money as the 
medium of exchange. The children have an interest 
in using tools, including a rule, and in using money, 
and through these they are familiar with the funda- 
mental arithmetical processes.”’ 

The Bureau of Educational Experiments, through 
its Department of Information, offers its services 
freely to those desiring information on current 
experiments. It asks the co-operation of all engaged 
in lines of work similar to its own. Those interested 
in the general work of the Bureau are invited to 
address the Chairman of the Working Council, Miss 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


National Education Association Convention 


Portland, Oregon, July 7-14, 1917 


ORTLAND, OREGON, famed for its beauty of 
location and its roses, 
City of the N. E. A. this year, 
Even a casual visitor in the city at that time 
could not help but know that the schoolmasters had 
come to town, for on the very street corners were 
little red schoolhouses, each with a bell and flag. 
A peep through the windows revealed no school- 
master and pupils but telephones installed for the 
convenience of the visiting teachers. 

Undaunted by war conditions and the advice of 
timid folk, several thousand teachers had followed 
the leadership of President Aley and assembled to 
take patriotic council together, not despite, but 
chiefly because, of the war and the nation’s needs at 
this hour. By strange coincidence or conscious 
planning the badges which the teachers wore showed 
a reproduction of the statue—‘‘The Coming of the 
White Man.” 

The keynote of the convention was sounded at 
the opening meeting on July 9 by Pres. W. T. Foster 
of Reed College, Oregon, when he said, ‘The 
dominant purpose of this convention is fixed by 
world events. We could not escape it if we would. 
Our new and controlling problem is how to use the 
war to clarify our vision and intensify our noblest 
national purposes. War must, in school and college, 
be interpreted to develop catholicity of spirit, human 
sympathy, sacrificial devotion to convictions, and 
passion for truth and justice.”’ 

Preparedness, military, industrial and educa- 
tional conservation of natural resources and national 
ideals, honesty in facing the trend of our national 
life, these were some of the main issues under con- 
sideration. A glance at the following subjects of 
talks given at the general sessions shows the trend 
and scope of the discussions :— 

The Imperative Necessity of a Food-Conservation 
Program. 

The Press and Preparedness. 

How the Public School can Foster the American 
Ideal of Patriotism. 

Women and Preparedness. 

Preparedness, a Veneer or Fundamental. 

The War Danger to Children. 

Social Hygiene in Relation to National Defense. 


was the Convention 


Shall the Country Economize for or against its 


_ Children. 


In the last named talk Miss Julia Lathrop of the 
Children’s Bureau made an eloquent plea for main- 
taining and not relinquishing present standards in 
regard to child labor. Miss Lathrop also plead for 
the proper feeding of the growing child. If there 
were a shortage of food supplies she humorously 
suggested that grown people might lay a few pounds 
of surplus avoirdupois upon the altar of their country 
as a patriotic sacrifice and not stint the growing child 
or youth of proper nourishment. 

Miss Kate Devereaux Blake of New York City in 
speaking on The War Danger to Children asked that 
a strong resolution be put through declaring against 
child labor. Vicious interests in the beginning of the 
war had seized the opportunity to destroy compulsory 
attendance and child labor laws. She asked that the 
teachers of the country take united stand against 
such exploiting of children under the guise of 
patriotism. 

Dr. F. E. Bolton of the University of Washington 
in his talk on Maintenance of Standards as a Means 
of National Preparedness stated the need of intel- 
lectual as well as industrial and military preparedness. 
He asked that opportunities and standards for higher 
education be maintained in order that young people 
might be trained for leadership. Such leadership, 
he stated, is essential not only for the present crisis 
but for the maintaining of civilization itself. 

Additional discussions of a similar nature were 
given at the department meetings. The convention 
was in truth consecrated to patriotic considerations 
of present-day needs, especially in their relation to 
children and young people. 

Under these circumstances, the visit of the 
Belgian Commission at one of the general sessions 
was timely. The commissioners were most en- 
thusiastically greeted by the five thousand teachers 
present. ‘Vive la Belgique,’’ shouted some one and 
the audience rose to its feet and echoed and re-echoed 
the cry. The talks by Baron Moncheur and other 
members of the party were very warmly received. 

Another unusual and interesting event of the 
convention was the Naturalization Ceremonial which 
was held in the Auditorium on the evening of July 


12. Several young men and one young woman were 
given their hearings in order that the visiting 
teachers might see the form of naturalization 
procedure. This was followed by the impressive 
taking of the oath of allegiance by one hundred and 
forty-one men from twenty different countries. 
Congratulations and words of welcome were extended 
the new citizens by several speakers and then a small 
silk flag, the gift of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, was presented to each new American. As 
a fitting close, the teachers and new citizens together 
sang The Star Spangled Banner and America. 

The resolutions of the convention dealt with such 
needs as more teaching of patriotism in the schools, 
thrift campaign, to conduct educational! 
affairs in keeping with the best service to the nation, 
etc. The recommendation that a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education be established was again made. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, superintendent of 
schools of Colorado, was chosen as the next N. E. A. 
president. 


pledge 


A report of the convention would not-be complete 
without mention of the beautiful hospitality of the 
citizens of the Convention City. Everything possible 
had been done to insure the success of the convention 
and the comfort and pleasure of the visitors. 
Numerous teas, luncheons, and receptions were 
given, roses were distributed with generous ‘hand, 
automobiles were placed at the visitors’ disposal, and 
many pleasant sightseeing trips were taken. Among 
the latter were the trips up to Council Crest, Mt. 
Tabor, and Terwilliger Drive, from each of which 
one could see the wonderful panorama of city, valley, 
and snow-clad peaks. Nor must one forget to 
mention the trip up the Columbia Highway, rival in 
beauty of the Axenstrasse in Switzerland. 

Visitors to the N. E. A. convention of 1917 will 
always gratefully remember the many courtesies 
shown them by the citizens of the Rose City. 


Kindergarten Department 
THF 
first 


indergarten Department of the N. E. A. 
et in the auditorium of the Lincoln High 
ool on Wednesday, July 11, at ten o'clock, Miss 
lizabeth Woodward, president, presiding. The 
friends of the kindergarten were much pleased to 
find this as well as the other kindergarten meetings 
so well attended. 

Though the audience regretted the absence of 
three such able men as Dr. Suzzalo, Dr. Shiels, and 
Dr. Archer, who were scheduled to speak, a strong 
and interesting program was presented. 
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It consisted of the following :— 

The Unique Function of the ‘Kindergarten in‘ the 
Modern School, Albert Shiels, superintendent of 
schools, Los Angeles, Calif. Paper read by Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey, assistant superintendent of schools, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Kindergarten as an Organic Part of Every 
Elementary School, Anna L. Force, principal, Lincoln 
School, Denver, Colo. 

The Peculiar Fitness of the Trained Kindergartner 


for Effective Work among Foreigners, Caroline Hedger, 


Americanization committee worker, Chicago, IIl. 
Discussion by E. O. Holland, president, State College 
of Washington. 

Dr. Shiels being absent, Mrs. Dorsey read his 
paper prefacing the same with some interesting 
explanation of Dr. Shiels’ work in Los Angeles in 
relation to the kindergarten. 

In this paper Dr. Shiels emphasized especially 
the danger of measuring a thing by its physical 
appearance, rather than by its real function; the 
need of changing in accordance with 
changing conditions; that a larger life comes to the 
child not by merely knowing things whether in the 
life of nature or society but by being creatively 
self-active as Froebel meant it, that is, by responding 
and giving to one’s environment as well as receiving. 
Such an aim should apply not only to the beginnings 
of education, but should be the consistent purpose of 
education for all years. (Paper will be given later.) 

Miss Laura Force of Denver, Colo., in her paper, 
spoke especially about the power which the child 
gains during his life in the kindergarten and the need 
of reorganizing the elementary school curriculum. 
(Paper will appear in full later.) 

In her talk on The Peculiar Fitness ef the Trained 
Kindergartner for Effective Werk among Foreigners, 
Dr. Caroline Hedger, Americanization committee 
worker in Chicago, made an eloquent plea on behalf 
of the foreigners in our country, and especially on 
behalf of the foreign mother. She pictured very 
vividly the status of the foreigners from southern 
Europe, their handicap in having been brought up 
under autocratic forms of government, their ignorance 
of the language, laws, and customs and their con- 
sequent distrust of officials, their proneness to fear, 
and their isolation from American life. 

Miss Hedger presented especially the hard lot of 
the foreign mother bearing the burden of caring not 
only for her own family but many boarders besides. 
With less opportunity of becoming familiar with 
American speech and ways than her husband and 
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children, the foreign mother is apt to lose her hold on 
her ‘own children. It is in her opportunity to reach 
and help the foreign mother that the kindergartner 
can be of such service through neighborhood visits, 
mothers’ meetings, etc. Through her training and 
simple objective teaching, the kindergartner is also 
well fitted to do effective teaching of English to men 
and women. 

Miss Hedger asked that the foreigners be given 
a fair chance, that the arts which they bring in their 
music, dancing, and handicrafts be conserved to our 
national life. 

In his brief discussion Dr. Holland, of the State 
College of Washington, stated that one of the 
obstacles to kindergarten progress was an erroneous 
conception that only the foreign child needed 
socializing; another, the lack of functioning between 
kindergarten and first grade. The minimum require- 
ments should be one full year in kindergarten. Dr. 
Holland also told of a recent investigation of the 
progress of kindergarten children in the elementary 
schools of Louisville. The findings showed that 
when kindergarten children were kept in separate 
_ groups they advanced more rapidly than non- 
kindergarten children. 

At the conclusion of the program, Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford of Denver was requested to say a few 
words. Mrs. Bradford spoke of the kindergarten as 
the most necessary part of the educational system. 
She called the kindergarten the ‘‘nursery of citizen- 
ship,’”’ and stated that in her belief it was a mistake 
to suppose that all the far-reaching influences of the 
kindergarten could be accurately weighed and 
measured. The beneficial influences of the kinder- 
garten, she stated, can no more be “ measured”’ than 
can the fragrance of a rose or the beauty of a sunset. 

On Thursday, July 12, the Kindergarten and 
Primary Departments met in joint session. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young gave a short talk on 
The Teachers’ Problem of Maintaining School Stand- 
ards at the Present Time. Mrs. Young stated that in 
the present almost hysterical condition of the country, 
care should be taken to find out whether it were 
really necessary to take the boys and girls out of 
school and put them to work. The first task was to 
see if there were really no men available before using 
children. Some men at the National Capitol had 
declared that there was nothing to do but send all 
boys of fourteen and over out on to the farms. To 
this a man of experience had replied that in such a 
plan there lurked grave danger of ruining growing 
boys by taking them away from home and home 
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influences and exposing them to wrong associa- 
tions. 

To help the food situation, more work should be 
done in food production through gardening and more 
should be done in the study of food values and 
instruction in cookery. The great thing the people 
can and should do this year is to learn how to nourish 
the family properly and economically and yet have 
the large percentage, which was formerly wasted, 
left over to send abroad. In just such instruction 
lies the teachers’ great opportunity. No class of 
citizens can do more than teachers. Teachers must 
say, ‘“We, too, are doing something, for we are 
helping the children of this school.” 

Miss Kate Devereaux Blake of New York spoke 
briefly of the patriotic service which teachers can 
perform through their work in the schools. ‘‘We 
face unusual responsibility this year,’ Miss Blake 
said. ‘‘The schools will necessarily be somewhat 
disorganized by the condition of war. Many teachers 
under a wholly false idealism will leave to do other 
things. The true idealism is that which holds one 
to the practical and gives one the vision to see the 
part that the less spectacular work plays in the 
general scheme. We must apply ourselves more 
diligently than ever to our own field.” 

Dr. Hedger then spoke on the relation of nutrition 
to school standing. 

Some teachers, Miss Hedger said, make it their 
province to turn out adding machines in car lots; but 
a teacher cannot divide herself so as to take care of 
sixty children and turn out either adding machines or 
citizens. Few teachers realize the bad effect of 
poor nutrition on the child’s progress through school, 
and few realize the wide-reaching influence of poor 
eyesight on school work and deportment. Every 
cross-eye at eight is practically a blind eye. Seven 
out of ten non-reading children in school are suffering 
from eye strain. 

After these talks, motion pictures and slides 
illustrating kindergarten activities in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Pittsburgh were shown. 

On Friday, July 13, the third and last. kinder- 
garten session was held in the auditorium of the 
High School. The audience regretted that Dr. 
Shallow from New York, who was to have given 
a talk, was absent. 

Miss Edna Baker of the National Kindergarten 
College of Chicago gave a talk on Dramatic Arts in 
the Kindergarten as carried out in Stories, Songs, and 
Games. Miss Baker spoke of the universal recogni- 
tion of the value of the child’s play, the different 
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conceptions of the function of play, etc. She 
illustrated her talk from kindergarten procedure and 
explained the place and function of dramatic play 
in the development of the little child. 

Miss Grace L. Brown of Teachers College, New 
York, gave an illustrated talk on Play Materials as 
a Stimulus to Self-Direction and Co-operation. Miss 
Brown brought out in her talk especially the need of 
making for more initiative and social co-operation in 
the group. Life in a democracy demands training 
for leadership, the training of men with vision and 
power to realize their vision, but men who can at the 
same time be followers. She spoke also of the need 
of new standards of measuring the ability and growth 
of the child, and stated that if a teacher knows the 
characteristics of different periods of childhood, she 
cannot go far astray in directing the development of 
children through things and their association with 
people. 

In her slides Miss Brown showed many interesting 
pictures of children’s self-initiated activities with 
large blocks, dolls, etc. These showed clearly the 
fine training in initiative and originality of the 
modern kindergarten which is replacing the deadening 
sameness of dictated and too closely directed work. 

Miss Louise Dietz, supervisor of kindergartens 
and primary schools, Louisville, Ky., gave a short 
talk on the progress of kindergarten children in the 
first grade, and showed that according to her findings 
kindergarten children made more rapid progress than 
non-kindergarten children when they were kept in 
a group by themselves. In the first grade 84 per 
cent of kindergarten children passed from IB as 
against 69% per cent of non-kindergarten children. 

Miss Mary A. Grupe, head of the department of 
psychology of the Ellensburg (Wash.) Normal School, 
gave a talk on the educational control of the pre- 
school périod. In this very interesting and suggestive 
talk Miss Grupe pointed out various ways in which 
the kindergarten can serve the community by 
directing and centralizing educational and _ child 
welfare efforts for young children. 

The report of the Necrology Committee, express- 
ing appreciation of the life and service of Miss Mary 
D. Hill, was read and the audience arose and stood 
in silence for a few moments to do honor to Miss Hill 
and her work. 

The program was completed by the showing of 
films of kindergarten activities and the telling of some 
stories by Miss Mary Adair. A large part of the 
audience stayed on after the close of the meeting in 
order to hear ‘‘one more story”’ told by Miss Adair. 


As before mentioned, there were many delightful 
social functions—luncheons, dinners, breakfasts, teas, 
and receptions given during the convention. So 
numerous were they that it became something of 
a problem for the visitors to decide which of the 
pleasant functions they would be able to attend. 

One of the very attractive social functions was 
the Kindergarten Dinner held in Hotel Benson on 
July 11. It was a source of much satisfaction to see 
so large a group of kindergartners and kindergarten 
friends assembled at dinner in a city which had just 
achieved its first public kindergartens under the new 
kindergarten law of Oregon. Miss Elizabeth Wood- 
ward presided with grace and tact and added much 
to the pleasure of the dinner by her stories and 
felicitous remarks. Among the speakers were Presi- 
dent Aley, Bishop Sumner, Dr. Thomas Finegan, 
Mrs. Mary Bradford, Dr. Hedger, and others. So 
interesting and convincing were the talks that a 
guest from Oregon said he wished many legislators 
might have been present, for just one such meeting 
would do much to remove legislative obstruction to 
better kindergarten laws. 

The kindergartners in attendance at the conven- 
tion owe much of the success of their meetings and 
the pleasure of their stay to the fine co-operation and 
generous hospitality of Portland women, especially 
to the members of the Portland Kindergarten 
Council. It was they who made many of the 
arrangements for the meetings, the kindergarten 
dinner, and provided other pleasant social occasions 
and beautiful drives. 

CLARA MEISNER. 


US) WAY 


National Council of Primary Education 


FOLLOWING the joint session of the kindergarten 
and elementary departments of the National Edu- 
cation Association at Portland July 12, a luncheon 
was served at Hotel Benson under.the auspices of 
the National Council of Primary Education. 

Nearly three hundred persons sat down to tables 
charmingly decorated with Portland’s, famous roses. 
Thanks are due to Miss Jessie McGregor of Portland, 
who had charge of arrangements and who left undone 
nothing which would add to the comfort and pleasure 
of the occasion. Miss McGregor introduced as 
toastmistress, Miss Elizabeth A. Woodward of 
Brooklyn, president of the kindergarten department 
of the National Education Association. Miss Wood- 
ward gave a review of the plan and purposes of the 
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National Council. of Primary Education for the 
benefit of those present who were unacquainted with 
its history. 

The topic chosen for discyssion, The Relative 
Value of the Period of Free Activity, was introduced 
through the reading of a letter of greeting from the 
National Chairman, Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, who 
asked that the discussion be confined to the considera- 
tion of the following questions: 

‘In the schools with which you are familiar, to 
what extent is the between-recitation period occupied 
with set tasks which are definitely planned by the 
teacher? To what extent are children 
initiate and carry out original projects? 


free to 
What is 
What ideal dominates 
the work of this between-recitation period? i. e., 
Is the work of this period necessary only that the 
pupils may be profitably occupied while the teacher 
gives closer attention to other groups, or is a free 
period of essential value in the child’s develop- 
ment?” 


the nature of such projects? 


The discussion was lively and the weight of opinion 
overwhelmingly on the side of freedom and self- 
direction in the child’s activities as opposed to the 
old line of mechanical ‘‘busy work.’’ Here and 
there a voice was raised for authoritative supervision, 
and a few gave evidence of surprise at the idea of 
much freedom in a primary class room. 

For these the discussion could do no less than 
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awaken a new train of thought and raise a question 
as to the possibility of improvement in methods. 

It is evident that we have underestimated the 
child’s power to think for himself, to plan and to 
execute under favorable conditions. In_ fact, the 
conditions of the old primary school, unfortunately 
persisting to a great extent, have been most unfavor- 
able to the display of any initiative on the part of 
the pupil, except those endeavors which were at once 
branded as naughtiness, and inhibited as promptly 
as possible. Under this régime we have unconsciously 
hindered and hampered the individual development 
of children, and it is not surprising that the product, 
after a few years, is mildly uniform. | Nor is it 
surprising that often the naughtiest and most 
irrepressible small person who would not keep within 
our narrow bounds has later on become the genius of 
the group. 

From the tone of the discussion it is evident that 
better days have dawned for the primary school. 

Among those who spoke helpfully were Miss 
Lutie Cake of Portland: Miss Dietz of 
Louisville; Mr. Walter W. Haviland, principal, 
Friend’s School, Philadelphia; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bemis, editor of Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. 

In the course of the discussion a pause was made 
for a few minutes that those present might listen to 
some charming songs of child life sung by their 
composer, Mrs. Helen Howarth Lemmel. 


Louise 


Federal Child Labor Law Effective September First 


On September first the new Federal Child Labor Law took effect. 


Hereafter no child under 


fourteen may be employed in any factory, mill, workshop, or cannery in the United States Whose 
products are to be shipped in interstate commerce, and no child under sixteen in any mine or 


quarry. 


The working day of children fourteen and fifteen years of age in factories may not be 


longer than eight hours, and they may not be employed between seven P.M. and six A.M. 
The enforcement of the law has been delegated by the Secretary of Labor to the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor, and the head of the new child-labor division of that Bureau 


is Miss Grace Abbott of Chicago. 


Miss Abbott has been at work for several weeks on the details 


of administration with a staff of temporary assistants in order that there might be no delay in 


enforcing the law. 


As an aid to the Children’s Bureau in the enforcement of the child-labor law the Women’s Com- 


mittee of the Council of National Defense at Washington has just issued an appeal to all women 
who wish to help American youth in war time, urging them to see that all children under fourteen 
are enrolled in school and asking them to forward to the Women’s Committee information about 
their own community, answering the three simple questions which the Committee has prepared :— 
1. . Are all children between six and fourteen in your town, county, or school district in school? 
2. How do you know? 
3. Are any children in need of scholarships in order to attend school? 


_| | 
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NEW CROWELL JUVENILES 


F. CARMICHAEL BRUNTON 
The Enchanted Lochan. 


Stories of Celtic Mythology, with four illustrations in color, 
net $1.65. 


THOMAS BULFINCH 
The Age of Fable, 

or Stories of Gods and Heroes. Revised edition, with 16 full-page 

illustrations-and index. 12mo, cloth, net $1.00. 
PERCY K. FITZHUGH 
Boys’ Book of Scouts. 

Entertaining accounts of Kit Carson, Daniel Boone, David 

Crockett, Buffalo Bill, and others. Illustrated, 8vo, net $1.25. 
LILIAN GASK 
Babes of the Wild. 

Contents: “Story of a Baby Elephant, Story of a Baby Moose, 
Story of a Baby Otter, Story of a Baby Fox, Story of a Baby 
Bear,’ etc. Illustrated in color. 8vo, net $1.25. 

CLARENCE HAWKES 
Wood and Water Friends 
by the author of “Hitting the Dark Trail.’’ Illustrated by 
Copeland. 8vo, net $1.25. 
NELLIE M. LEONARD 
Uncle Squeaky’s Vacation. 


A Companion book to ‘‘“Graymouse Family.” Illustrated. 12mo, 
net 50 cents. 


INEZ N. McFEE 
Boys and Girls of Many Lands. 
A book to stimulate young people in school and home. 8vo, illus- 
trated, net $1.25. 
J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
The Book of Holidays. 
Tells in pleasing style for young people all about the ‘‘days we 
celebrate.’’ 8vo, illustrated, net $1.25. 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
‘‘The Great Pike’s Peak Rush,’’ 
or Terry in the New Gold Fields. The story brings in many of 
the characters and places that were noted during the settlement 
of the mountain West in 1858 and 1859. [Illustrated. 8vo, 
net $1.00. 
JOHANNA SPYRI 
What Sami Sings with the Birds. 
Translated by Helen B. Dole.  Illustrated.in color, net 50 cents. 


Order of your bookseller: postage extra on mail orders. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY: NEW YORK 
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International Kindergarten Union 


Officers 


President, Miss Stella Louise Wood, 2502 Grand Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Vice-President, Miss Mary C. Shute, Boston, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Miss Anna E. Harvey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary, Miss Bessie M. Park, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, Miss May Murray, Box 1626, Springfield, Mass. 
Auditor, Miss Lucy E. Gage, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


An Appeal from the Committee on Social Service 


HAVING been appointed Chairman of the Social 
Service Division of Preparedness-for-the-war Com- 
mittee of the International Kindergarten Union, 
I am trying to collect all possible information 
concerning all organizations that have for their aim 
the welfare of children. Will you join our committee 
and send the names and addresses of the officers of 
such organizations? 

Our purpose is to co-operate with all existing 
organizations for the protection and conservation of 
child life, health, and happiness during the war, in 
order that the pressing demands of military necessities 
may not so obscure the needs and rights of little 
children as to cause our nation to make the irreparable 
blunder which the warring countries of Europe now 
acknowledge they have made. We haye authorita- 
tive statements that in England alone 300,000 little 
children under the age of six years, who had been 
in school, have been turned back into the street. 
Mr. Owen Lovejoy has issued a statement that 
fifty per cent of the children in England who are over 
twelve years of age are out of school and many of 
them are at work in the munition factories. In 
France, Germany, and the other countries at war 
the sacrifice has been even greater. 

We, as kindergartners and teachers of the ele- 
mentary grades, know what this state of affairs 
means for the future of the nation. Jf the seed corn 
is trampled upon and destroyed, what must be the 
harvest? At the time of the war between Japan and 
Russia the emperor of Japan protected the schools 
of the country and exempted all school property 
from being commandeered, and gave as his reason 
that Japan would need wiser citizens twenty years 
hence. 

Is America less farsighted than Japan? We do 
not need the voice of an emperor to issue such an 
edict. We have ‘the voice of the people.’’ Let us 
help to make this voice heard above the roar of the 
cannon. There are hearts that are ready and hands 
that are willing to protect the children of America. 
All that is needed is to awaken the public. Therefore 
it is important that we assist in getting together all 
organizations which are already serving in the care of 
children. 

Will you get in touch with the nearest Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, the nearest maternity hospital, 
the nearest children’s hospital, the nearest milk 


stations, soup kitchens, free dispensaries, and other 
places where the care of the health of children and the 
conservation of food are taught, so that, by being 


-aware of the existence of such organizations, you 


may be,ready in emergency to help preserve and 
protect the health of the children who are powerless 
to protect themselves? 

Will you keep in touch with the day nurseries of 
your locality, the social settlements, the public 
playgrounds, the small park activities, the free story 
hours, and other means by which the social side of 
child life may be shielded from the darkness that the 
terrible shadow of war would otherwise cast upon it? 

Will you not only keep in touch and do what you 
can to maintain and encourage this kind of work 
during the economic stress and strain of the present 
hour, but will you not also interest yourself in the 
new movements that are being suggested by such 
large-hearted leaders as our present Commissioner 
of Education, who has recently asked that all 
churches having good pipe organs and _ skilled 
organists at their command should arrange for free 
organ concerts once a week at such an hour that 
the school children in their locality may attend; or 
such as that other wise movement made by our art 
museums for free excursions for children through 
their galleries with guides to point out such objects 
as would interest boys and girls? 

Can you not introduce in your locality times when 
little children may have the advantage of contact 
with good picture books? Can you not organize, 
or help to enlarge if they are already organized, 
story-telling leagues among the school children of 
your neighborhood with yourself or some one else to 
guide them aright; or excursions to the near-by 
woods or parks? Each and all of these activities 
help to keep the life of children sweet and wholesome 
and full of right interests, and they also help to keep 
parents awake to the significance of their children’s 
leisure hours and thus establish public opinion as to 
the safeguarding of our nation’s most precious asset, 
her children. 

In addition to thus enlarging your interest and 
co-operation in the many right activities of children 
and thereby inevitably increasing the use of these 
opportunities, you will be of great service to our 
Kindergarten Union by communicating, with us as 
to the results you obtain and also informing us of 
any added activities along these or similar lines. 


Most of us must keep at our posts of work. We 
cannot go to the front as trained nurses or serve in 
official capacities as executive members of the Red 
Cross, or contribute much money to the great cause, 
but we can show just as much patriotism in thus 
giving of our time and interest to the all-important 
work of preparing America for a greater and nobler 
life hereafter by protecting her children as much as 
possible from the deteriorating influences which 
war inevitably brings. 

Hoping to have, at an early date, a cordial 
response stating your co-operation with the Com- 
mittee, | remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH HARRISON, 
Chairman of Social-Service Committee of I. K. U. 
during the war. 
2944 Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


Report of Bureau of Education Committee 


THE Bureau of Education Committee has not been 
idle the past year, but it has been unable to ac- 
complish as much as it did during the two 
preceding years. Of the projects it had in hand, 
the annotated book list has been completed by Miss 
Winchester, and published by the Bureau in the form 
of acircular of fourteen pages, entitled, A Selected List 
of Books, on the Education of Early Childhood. It 
is officially designated as Kindergarten Education 
Circular, 1917, No. 1, and can be obtained from the 

‘Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, for five cents. Kindergartners: are asked to 
see that it is recommended to those seeking informa- 
tion on that subject. 

The bulletin on Kindergarten Supervision upon 
which the committee has been at work for two years 
is approaching completion. The committee had 
planned this to consist of two parts. The first of 
these was to consist of the tabulated returns to 
a questionnaire sent out to the hundred or more 
kindergarten supervisors in the country; and the 
second to consist of a symposium by leading kin- 
dergarten' supervisors on_ specific problems of 
supervision in question. The detailed plan for this 
was formulated by the help of a special sub-com- 
mittee at the Cleveland meeting. Dr. Claxton 
wished the whole bulletin to be the summing up of 
inquiries, however, and in consequence the second 
part will consist of a study into the conditions of the 
kindergarten in the two hundred or more cities where 
there is no expert kindergarten supervision. One 
questionnaire was therefore sent to the superin- 
tendents of these cities, including the question: ‘‘ Do 
you, as a superintendent, feel that the kindergartens 
suffer for the lack of such supervision as a special 
supervisor of kindergarten work might give?”’ An- 
other was sent to the kindergartners of such cities 
that included such questions as these: ‘‘Do you, 
as a kindergartner, feel that the kindergartens suffer 
for the lack of such supervision as a special super- 
visor of kindergarten work might give?’ and 

“What kind of supervision would, in your judg- 
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Christmas Joys 


FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


Long experience has taught us 
just what games and toys little 
children like best and what ones 
are best for them to have. Our 
choicest selections appear in color 
illustrations in our new 
catalogue. The variety 
and prices will delight 
you. Tointroduce 
this catalogue and 
FOLES 
MAGAZINE we offer 
the gift combination 
shown here as a 
remarkably attractive 
joy bargain: A big lot 
of harmless water color 
paints, _ water pans, 
brushes, pencil, pen, 
penholder, colored 
crayons, writing and 
tracing paper, paste, 
eraser, scissors, eight (8) story books and a copy of LITTLE 
FOLKS all together, postpaid, for only 35c. Send for it now. 
We guarantee superlative satisfaction. Catalogue and magazine 
alone, 6c in stamps. 


S. E. CASSINO CO., Publishers 


SALEM, MASS. 
Dept. K 


Every Kindergarten Teacher should be 
a’ Subscriber 


Keep in touch with the 
Grades 
SPRIMARYS 
EDUCATION 


= 


Primary 


through 


America’s Leading 
Primary Educational 
Magazine 
$2.00 per year 
Send for sample and learn why 


you cannot afford NOT 
to subscribe. 


PRIMARY 
50 BROMFIELD STREET 


BOSTON 


EDUCATION CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


For Kinder- 
garten and 
Primary Grades including all 
supplies pertaining to the in- 
dustrial branches, such as 
Manual Training Supplies, Draw- 
ing Paper, Reed, Raffia, Cross 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, 
Construction Papers, Chair Cane, 
Book Binding and Weaving Ma- 
terials, Maps, Globes, Charts, 
Crayons, Writing Paper, etc. 
Catalog Free. 
Garden City Educational Co., 
515 South sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Clever Speeches For All Occasions 
is a new publication med of useful material. Intro- 
ductory price, one dim 

MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
63 Callahan Bank Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO. 


Kindergarten Teachers 


and Supervisors 


are in as great demand according to their 
number as teachers in any department of 
school work. It isa satisfaction to such 
a teacher to know of good openings 
whether she wishes to follow them up or 
not. The RECOMMENDATION AGENCY 
can give such information and can also 
push the candidate it selects for any given 
position, without publicity. Isn’t it worth 
the small expense and trouble of registra- 
tion to be kept informed of the best 
vacancies that are occurring in one’s 
special line, with the opportunity of being 
considered for the fitting one? 


The School Bulletin Teachers Agency 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313-321 E. Washington St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Short-Story Writing 


Do Business by Mail 


with accurate lists of pros- 
catalogue contains vital informa- 


om 
quantity on 6,000 anailing Note, 99% 


wer Materiel’ Mfrs. Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 


Ross-Gould 


Micsiling 
St.Louis 


‘value for the 


mént, be most helpful and yalu- 
able?’’ Miss Winchester says that 
the replies to these questions will 
make interesting reading. The get- 
ting and tabulating of this infor- 
mation has taken much more time 
than the symposium but the bul- 
letin will doubtless be of greater 
inclusion of this 
information. 

The working up of the plans for 
such projects call for much corre- 
spondence between the committee 
and the Bureau, and for many 
meetings of the committee in con- 
nection with the I. K. U. or other 
meetings. Without these the work 
cannot go forward. The fact that 
several projects have been worked 
out and brought to completion 
during the past three years is due 
to a happy circumstance. That 
circumstance was the fact that the 
meetings of the Department of 
Superintendence were held in the 
central West during 1915 and 1916, 
and that enough members of the 
Bureau Committee could attend 
these meetings to make committee 
meetings possible. It was because 
the committee could and did hold 
several prolonged meetings at 
Cincinnati that the 7raining School 
Bulletin could be completed during 
the remainder of the year; and it 
was because several committee 
meetings were held at Detroit in 
addition to those at Cleveland, 
that the book list is now on the 
market and the bulletin on Kin- 
dergarten Supervision is approach- 
ing completion. Had it been 
possible to hold similar meetings 
at Kansas City last February, the 
important projects upon which 
work has but just begun, would be 
further advanced than they now 
are. The most important of these 
is the organizing of a bulletin upon 
the curriculum of the kindergarten. 
There are very few city courses of 
study that contain any outline of 
value for the work of the kinder- 
garten. A bulletin on the curric- 
ulum containing suggestions as to 
aims, subject-matter, and methods 
could not fail to be of great service 
to the thousands of kindergartners 
who are working without the help 
and guidance of a supervisor. A 
sub-committee was appointed last 
year to draw up a plan for such 
a bulletin. It consisted of Misses 
Alice Temple, Elizabeth Harrison, 
Alma L. Binzel, Julia Wade 


Abbot, and Luella Palmer. If 
the plan in question meets with 
the approval of the committee and 
of Dr. Claxton, it will be turned 
over to Miss Winchester to work 
out. If not, revision will be called 
for and its completion will be 
delayed. 

One of the other projects upon 
which the first work was done the 
current year, is that on The 
Kindergariner’s Part in  Com- 
munity Effort. A plan for this 
will also be submitted to the 
general committee by the sub- 
committee appointed to take it up, 
—the Misses Catharine R. Wat- 
kins, Lucy Wheelock, Jeannette 
Ezekiels, Louise S. Atkinson, and 
Netta Faris. 

The sub-committee appointed 
last year to formulate a three-year 
kindergarten training course, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Alice O’Grady 
Moulton, the Misses Mary C. 
Shute, Alice N. Parker, Patty S. 
Hill, Mary Adair, and Mrs. Mary 
B. Page, has done some work in 
that direction, but is not yet ready 
to submit a report. 

There is another task—one 
which Dr. Claxton has suggested, 
—upon which nothing has been 
done thus far. This is the organ- 
izing of a Kindergarten Reading 
Course, after the pattern of 
the Chautauqua Course, or the 
Rural Teachers’ Reading Course. 
These courses are so organized that 
definite credit is given for the 
work done. Such a course would 
doubtless be of great value, and 
will receive the attention of the 
committee next year. 

In addition to the things 
mentioned, the committee planned 
a series of letters to training 
teachers concerning points sug- 
gested by the Training School 
Bulletin. Only one of these has 
been sent out thus far, but others 
will follow. 

The committee would be very 
glad to know the extent to which 
the work it has helped to plan thus 
far has been of real practical value. 
It would appreciate greatly letters 
from kindergartners or supervisors 
who have received practical help 
from the bulletin Adjustment Be- 
tween the Kindergarten and the 
First Grade. It would be more 
than glad to receive letters from 
training teachers telling whether 
the Training School Bulletin had 
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been of direct value, and, if so, in 
what ways. The committee was 
appointed to help the Bureau of 
Education devise ways and means 
of furthering the kindergarten 
cause. The committee has seen 
some needs that the Bureau could 
meet. You who work in different 
fields must see other needs and 
have other problems. The com- 
mittee would be glad to have such 
problems suggested. The further- 
ing of the kindergarten movement 
is a cause that you and the com- 
mittee have in common. The 
closer the co-operation between 
the different classes of workers, in 
its behalf, the greater will be the 
progress. It is in the hope of many 
responses that this report is sub- 
mitted. 
Nina VANDEWALKER, 
Chairman. 


Report of the I. K. U. 
Propaganda Committee 


SINCE the present chairman has 
been connected with this commit- 
tee, there has never before been a 
year in which there seemed so 
much of progress and healthy 
development to report in connec- 
tion with our propaganda work. 
This growth is measured not alone 
by the increasing number of kin- 
dergartens but by a better under- 
standing of the relation of the 
foundation principles of the kin- 
dergarten all educational 
practice not only by superintend- 
ents and school men _ but by 
kindergartners themselves. 


Some of the most significant 


signs of progress come from the 
opposite extremes of the country, 
from Oregon, from Maine, and 
from the South. 

Owing to the efficient service of 
the Portland Kindergarten Council 
and as a result of the Portland 
School Survey a bill has been 
passed in Oregon providing for the 
establishment of kindergartens in 
cities having a population greater 
than 20,000 school children and 
also requiring that all teachers hold 
a (wo-year course certificate from 
an accredited training school. 
Under this law Portland will open 
three kindergartens in September, 
and Oregon, hitherto recorded as 
the only state in the Union with- 
out public kindergartens, will begin 
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By Twenty Authors of Special Note 


The Teachers’ Practice Book is a 
paper-bound, 100-page (9x12) book 
of illustrated plans and helps that 
place the volume at the head of all 
similar publications. This compen- 
dium of good things, equal to an 
ordinary volume of 400 pages, will 
be sent to you free of cost for prompt 
payment of inclosed bill for your 
subscription to The School Century. 
The book contains the following :— 


Monthly School Plans 


A primary feature of the Practice 
Book is its practical school plans for 
each month of the school year, from 
September to June, inclusive. Work 
relating to the seasons and special 
days is included. All plans are well 
illustrated and directions are given 
for working them out in your school. 
They have all been tried and found 
good. The plans will enliven your 
school work. 


Handicraft Exercises 


Included in the monthly plans is 
plenty of manual work for the grades, 
including cardboard work, paper 
folding, paper cutting, drawing and 
woodwork. The handicraft exer- 
cises are well illustrated with full 
diagrams and directions for doing 
the work. 


Busy Work Calendars 


An unusual series of lessons in 
busy work and hand work for pupils 
in the primary grades is a series of 
busy work calendars with illustra- 
tions and instructions for making 
them. Each calendar will serve for 
busy work throughout the month. 
There is one for each school month 
in the year. 


School Entertainment Programs 

There are sixteen pages (equal to 
forty-eight ordinary. pages) of special 
day programs that have been used 
successfully. They include  pro- 
grams for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Lincoln Day, Washington Day, 
Longfellow Day, Arbor Day, Memo- 
rial Day, Flag Day, etc. 


Games for Schoolroom and 
Playground 
A variety of games suitable for 
the playground and for indoor exer- 
cises add to the practical value of 
the book. 


School Songs 


A number of the most popular 
school songs published in past years 
in The School Century are given 
with words and music. 


Language Stories 


Sixty short language stories for 
reproduction exercises in language 
teaching, prepared by a half dozen 
different authors good at writing 
language stories, are included in this 
department. 


American Author Studies 


This valuable department of the 
Practice Book-includes biographical 
and literary studies, with portraits, 
of the leading American authors who 
have given to our country its classic 
literature. It is a valuable aid in 
teaching authors and their literature 
in the grades. The authors included 
are Irving, Bryant, Whittier, Haw- 
thorne, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, 
Eugene Field, and James Whitcomb 
Riley. 
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to provide for the needs of its 
younger citizens. 

Maine reports the passing of a 
kindergarten law, which result 
has been effected by the help of the 
State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Maine Branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers. 

The South, which has so long 
been counted in the rear guard of 
kindergarten progress, is showing 
signs of areal awakening. I quote 
from the letter of a member of the 
committee in Atlanta, Ga., who 
says, “If the awakening that has 
come to our kindergartens is 
equaled in other cities.of the South, 
you will give your yearly report 
with unusual joy this year.’’ She 
reports an enthusiastic support of 
the kindergarten from the presi- 
dent of the Board of Education and 
from the primary supervisor and 
vigorous activity on the part of 
the-Kindergarten Alumnz Club of 
the city. 

South Carolina passed a Permis- 
sive Bill about a year ago. Texas 
has just passed a bill making the 
kindergarten mandatory-on-peti- 
tion of parents, similar to the 
California law. Tennessee has 
passed an Enabling Act permitting 
Boards of Education to establish 
kindergartens, and Florida is in- 
creasing the number of its public 
school kindergartens. Virginia 
moves slowly, but there is a slight 
gain in numbers in Richmond and 
Lynchburg, although, as yet, there 
is no form of state law in favor of 
the kindergartens. 

Utah is endeavoring to make a 
revision of its school code so as to 
provide kindergartens established 
in a way similar to the California 
law. This bill has just been de- 
feated in theSenate but, as a result 
of the. kindergarten agitation, in 
future all teachers preparing to 
teach in first or second grade will 
be required to do some kindergar- 
ten work. 

Kansas endeavored to pass a new 
bill improving kindergarten legisla- 
tion but it failed to pass the 
Senate. Much publicity was how- 
ever given to the kindergarten and 
several towns will open new ones 
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in the fall. An encouraging item 
of progress is the decision to put 
the kindergarten into every one of 
the public schools of Chicago and 
Buffalo. 

Large quantities of propaganda 
literature have been distributed by 
this committee in co-operation 
with the U.S. Bureau of Education 
and the National Kindergarten 
Association. As far as possible 
this literature has been distributed, 
also,at state meetings and educa- 
tional gatherings. 

The kindergarten, according to 
reports received by our committee, 
has had a large place on the pro- 
grams of State Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, especially on topics showing 
its relation to the primary school. 

South Carolina has just or- 
ganized a kindergarten department 
of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and one of its first acts has been to 
provide for a published roll of 
trained kindergartners to protect 
cotton mill officials and Boards of 
Education from accepting un- 
trained teachers. 

A new line of opportunity for 
kindergarten propaganda seems 
within our reach if we are ready 
to make use of it. At the sugges- 
tion of the Executive Board, the 
chairman of this committee has 
written to heads of Home 
Economics Departments in State 
Universities and Agricultural Col- 
leges asking for co-operation in 
extending information in regard to 
the kindergarten. Most interesting 
and satisfactory replies have been 
received from many of the Home 
Economics Departments of leading 


‘state institutions. The department 


in the Massachusetts State Agri- 
cultural College asks for names of 
kindergartners in the state who will 
give talks in connection with the 
work of county demonstration 
agents. The Iowa State College, 
the head of whose Home 
Economics Department is also 
president of the National Home 
Economics Association, suggests 
a joint committee of co-operation 
between that association and the 
I. K. U. A kindergartner as a 
lecturer in the extension field of the 
department is another suggestion 
which we hope can be arranged for. 
Some of these departments already 
are planning courses on child care 
and training to be given by kinder- 
gartners. 
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Another field for co-operation is 
with the National Council of Pri- 
mary Education, which will make 
possible a unity of effort for the 
same principles to be applied in 
the early years of childhood in the 
kindergarten and first grade. 

The Western State Normal 
School of Kalamazoo, Michigan, is 
reorganizing its training courses for 
teachers on the basis of one course 
for the early elementary years, 
kindergarten and first and second 
grades, so that teachers graduated 
will see these first years of school 
life as a continuous process. Such 
training makes for the highest 
efficiency in teachers and breaks 
dowh the tendency to isolation 
which has too often prevailed in 
kindergarten training. 

The members of this committee 
have been most responsive in the 
year’s work, but our future success 
depends vitally on the co-operation 
and intelligence of that still larger 
unnamed committee, every mem- 
ber of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. 

GRACE E. Mix, 
Chairman. 


Kindergartners, Mothers, and 
Club Women of Five States 
Succeed in Getting Better 
Kindergarten Laws Passed 
EXCELLENT training is given 

little children in kindergarten. All 

leading educators recognize this. 

But to properly equip and start a 

class is an undertaking which re- 

quires much thought and care, and 
it can be readily imagined that the 
school authorities are not going to 
attempt it unless they are sure of 

a reasonable amount of ‘interest 

and co-operation on the part of 

parents. 

During the past two or three 
years kindergartners, mothers, and 
club women all over the country 
have been growing more and more 
alive to this need, and this year 
they have been successful in five 
states in getting better kinder-, 
garten laws passed. 

The women of Maine, Texas, 
and Washington have the greatest 
cause for rejoicing, because their 
new laws authorize school boards 
to open’ kindergartens when 
parents petition for them. By 
having the matter regulated by 
law, mothers and fathers in these 


three states will now have some 
guarantee of success when they ask 
to have a kindergarten started in 
the public school in their neighbor- 
hood. 

Miss Nellie Brown, supervisor 
of kindergartens in Bangor, was 
largely responsible for the success 
of the legislative campaign” in 
Maine, but it is safe to say she 
could have doné nothing without 
the support which she received 
from the club women and kinder- 
gartners of Bangor, and from the 
kindergarten children themselves. 
A number of these tiny tots drew, 
colored, and cut American flags, 
for the 182 senators and repre- 
sentatives of the state. Ten of 
the children were present at the 
hearing on the bill before the 
Education Committee, and sang 
America and saluted the flag. 
As they turned to march out, there 
was a volume of applause and 
when the room was again quiet the 
chairman of the committee said, 
his face wreathed in smiles, ‘‘ Miss 
Brown, I guess you’ve won your 
hearing.”’ 

When the bill became a law, 
Miss Brown wrote as_ follows: 
“Rejoice with us! Our bill was 
signed by the Governor last 
Friday. Maine now has a kin- 
dergarten law, and I am about the 
happiest kindergarten teacher in 
the United States.” 

In Texas, both the Congress of 
Mothers and the Women’s Clubs 
were influential in getting their 
law passed. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Griffith of the Federation 
and Mrs. Steere of the Congress, 
a sentiment for kindergartens was 
aroused all over the state. The 
result was that when it came time 
to think of introducing a bill, W. 
F. Doughty, state superintendent 
of education, framed it, and col- 
lege presidents and professors were 
glad to speak in its behalf. 

This wealth of public support 
not only made it éasy to put the 
bill through but is now helping the 
Texan ‘workers in their efforts to 
put the law into effect. Training 
schools are vying with each other 
in starting courses for kindergart- 
ners, and the Mothers’ Congress 
and Club Women are calling upon 
their branches in every part of the 
state to rally to the work of 
interesting parents to petition for 
kindergartens as the law permits. 
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President of University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 
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You can help cut down the 
high cost of writing materials for 
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individual work at the blackboard 
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The new amendment to the 
\Vashington law, although it does 
not expressly state that parents 
may petition for kindergartens, is 
in effect practically the same as a 
petition law, for it says that kin- 
dergartens shall constitute a part 
of the common school system and 
shall be supported in the same way 
that primary and grammar grades 
are provided for. 

Miss Clara Meisner, supervisor 
of the kindergarten training de- 
partment of the Washington State 
Normal School, and chairman of 
the kindergarten department of 
the Congress of Mothers, was the 
prime mover of theWashington law. 
Some of the arguments she used 
successfully with legislators were: 

The early years are the most 
impressionablé and in a wise educa- 
tional svstem these years should 
not be left unprovided for. 

2. Little children are given a 
good start not only in school but 
in life through the excellent train- 
ing which the kindergarten gives. 

3. The majority of parents who 
want kindergarten training for 
their children cannot afford to pay 
tuition at private kindergartens. 

4. The kindergarten is demo- 
cratic in that it brings educational 
advantages to all children before 
any must leave school togo towork. 

5. One dollar spent in right 
formation is better than a hundred 
spent for reformation later. 

According to recent records 
Oregon was the only state in the 
country which had no public school 
kindergartens, and yet prospective 
kindergarten children already 
formed the basis for raising school 
money. This state of affairs seems 
to have been due to a kindergarten 
law which has acted as a prohibi- 
tive rather than a helpful measure, 
since it required that the majority 
of the voters of a district must pass 
favorably upon a_ kindergarten 
before it could be started. The 
women of Oregon, headed by Mrs. 
Robert H. Tate of Portland, and 
loyally supported by the Portland 
Kindergarten Council, determined 
to work for more favorable legisla- 
tion. They had a bill introduced 
which provided for the opening of 
kindergartens on _ petition of 
parents as the logical persons to 
determine whether or not they 
wanted such classes for their chil- 
dren. The opposition to this bill 


was tremendous, for the people of 
Oregon seemed to be obsessed with 
the idea, exploded long ago, that 
the kindergarten is something like 
a day nursery to which mothers 
send their children in order to get 
rid of them. The result was that 
the bill was amended so as to 
apply only to the city of Portland 
with the further restriction that 
not more than five and not less 
than three kindergartens could be 
installed during the first year. 
But for Oregon, three new kin- 
dergartens in one city 1s a decided 
victory, and as every ‘effort is being 
made to start model kinde ‘rgartens, 
it is believed that the Oregon 
legislative work, in spite of all the 
disappointments and diseourage- 
ment attendant upon it, marks the 
beginning of solid kindergarten 
extension for one more locality in 
the Northwest. 

In Tennessee, mothers have been 
finding it hard to persuade schoo! 
boards to provide kindergartens. 
The school authorities always gave 
as their reason that since the state 
law did not permit the use of state 
or city school money for kinder- 
gartens, they would not support 
them. So there was nothing to do 
but to have the law changed, and 
this the women set about doing 
with a will, under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. J. B. Totten of the 
Tennessee State Branch of the 
Congress of Mothers. 

The new kindergarten law does 
not add to school taxation, and 
does not affect the basis of school 
population; it simply gives cities 
and towns the right to supplement 
their grade work with adequate 
training in kindergarten. This is 
as great a victory for Tennessee 
as the Oregon law was for Oregon. 

The National Kindergarten As- 
sociation has taken an active part 
in bringing about the passage of 
the laws which were passed this 
year. The Association thor- 
oughly convinced of the wisdom 
of legislation authorizing parents 
to petition for kindergartens, for it 
believes that this method will do 
more than anything else to insure 
intelligent inquiry into the mean- 
ing and value of kindergarten 
education and to awaken a demand 
for such training for our little 
children. 

NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
ASSOCIATION. 


GREAT 
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Book Notices 


ILLUSTRATIVE HANDWoRK. By 
Flla Victoria Dobbs, B.S., A.M. 
Illustrated. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Price, $1.10. 

The studies which form the basis 
of this desk manual for elementary 
teachers were undertaken not so 
much to prove the value of the 
methods as to test the extent of 
their usefulness under the condi- 
tions existing in the ordinary 
school. All the projects described 
were carried out in the regular 
class room by the regular teacher 
under conditions common to the 
average school. It is hoped by the 
author that the outlines and sug- 
gestions may help to bring into all 
class rooms greater freedom and 
opportunity for both teacher and 
pupil. The descriptions and illus- 
trations are all so practical and 
convincing that they cannot fail 
to arouse an interest in this valu- 
able phase of teaching. The earlier 
book on Primary Handwork will be 
remembered as furnishing other 
inspiring suggestions on the special 
subject of primary work. It con- 
tained descriptions of some of the 
toys which attracted attention at 
the Boston meeting of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union, at 
which Miss Dobbs spoke so well on 
The Transformed Primary School. 
SUNDAY STORY Hour. 

Ella Cragin. Illustrated by 

Helen’ Cooke. George H. 

Doran Co., New York. Price, 

$1.25 net. 

Forty original stories for little 
children adapted especially for the 
Sunday story hour. They are 
grouped under such headings as 
Our Heavenly Father's Care, Help- 
‘fulness, Obedience, and stories for 
the holidays, and are illustrated 
with photographs of real children, 
making an attractive book for 
parents and teachers. 


TRAINING THE CHILDREN. 
James L. Hughes, LL.D. 
Barnes Co., New York. 

In this helpful little book, Mr. 
Hughes gives seven chapters on 
child training which are intended 
to contrast the new training, based 
on the self-activity of the child, 
with the old training, that the 
value of the new may be more 
clearly seen. It is a book which 
should be read thoughtfully by 
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By Carolyn S. Bailey 


STORIES CHILDREN NEED 


““‘We have seen no book that does everything in every 
way quite as much to our satisfaction as do these fift 
stories, which are just long enough and just short enourt 
to be used by the teacher without cutting and without 
agp mony It represents the best writing for children 
in stories by such authors as Tolstoi, Hawthorne, Dickens, 
Bjornson, George MacDonald, 
Alden and many others.”’ 


STORIES 
CHILDREN NEED 


Lewis Carroll, Raymond 


—/ournal of Education 
Cloth. Price, $1.50 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


A working text-book in the art and practice of story 
telling for kindergartners, grade teachers, or mothers, 
which covers the subject more completely than any book 
heretofore published. It contains story programs coverin 
fifty-two carefully selected interests of childhood an 
including the titles and sources of over one hundred and 
fifty stories. 

Cloth. 


Price, $1.50 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


A remarkable book, covering in one volume the entire field of supplementary literature. It 
contains stories on every subject and for all occasions—five distinct departments, seventeen title 
divisions, 135 stories—compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and latter-day children’s 


Cloth. Price, $1.50 
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AND 


GENERAL KINDERGARTEN MATERIALS 


We are headquarters in the Northwestern states for everything pertaining 
to the Kindergarten. We also supply—Reed—Raphia—and all kinds of 


material for construction work. Also the Bradley Standard Water Colors 
and Brown’s Famous Pictures. 


Send to us for 118-page Kindergarten Catalogue, also 
Catalogue of the Pictures 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
207 No. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


| = 
| 
i= 
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parents and teachers, for there is 
a wealth of good sense and under- 
standing of child nature, as well as 
a thorough knowledge of Froebel- 
lian, principles shown in its pages. 


STANDARD METHOD OF TESTING 
JUVENILE MENTALITY. By 
Norbert J. Melville. Illustrated. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. Price, $2.00 net. 


This is a valuable text-book for 
those who wish to take part in the 
work of testing children, as a guide 
to intelligent classification. The 
Binet-Simon form of testing has 
now become recognized as an 
essential part of the testing of 
juvenile delinquents and of all 
persons suspected of feeble-mind- 
edness, and Dr. Melville gives 
explicit instructions for testing by 
this scale, with the original ques- 
tions, pictures, and drawings. The 
book is based upon a_ wide 
experience gained by the author in 
the schools of New York, Prince- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 


GRADED WRITING ‘TEXTBOOKS. 
Book Five. By Albert W. Clark. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. Price, per 
dozen, $0.88. 


In this latest book of the Graded 
Writing Textbooks, the principles 
and methods of the earlier books 
are carried out in more advanced 
work, the copies for the lessons 
relating to subjects of interest in 
the higher grades, like “first-aid 
treatment,’’ business forms, invita- 
tions, and studies in English. 


THE KINDERGARTEN IN JAPAN. 
By Tsunekichi Mizuno. The 
Stratford Co., Boston. Price, 
$0.75 net. 

Mr. Mizuno’s book records the 
results of an investigation into the 
influence of the kindergarten, 
especially its effect upon the 
physical, mental, and moral traits 
of Japanese school children. 


Tue BAsis OF DURABLE PEACE. 
By Cosmos. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 

A reprint in book form of a 
series of papers printed during the 
past year in the New York Times. 


THOSE WEARING GLASSES—or who use their 
Eyes So find great relief in Murine 
applications. n the schoolroom Eyes are often 
irritated by chalk dust, and eye strain induced by 
faulty systems of lighting. Apply Murine to school 
children’s eyes to restore normal conditions. 
Murine does not smart—is soothing in its action. 
Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, sends Book 
of the Eye free on request. Your Druggist sup- 
plies you with Murine. ‘ 


THE ALBERT OUR BOOKLET 


‘*Teaching as a Business,”’ 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY rd 
cate with new chapters, suggestive let- 
. Used as text in Schools 
623 South Wabash Avenue ters, etc. Us 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS of Education and Normal Schools. 
Western Office: SPOKANE, WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


GIFTS For The LITTLE ONES 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes ——— a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two 
children at an exceptionally low price: 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.50 
Card Sewing, $0.50 
Crayon Work and Painting, $0.50 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 
10 Christmas Sewing Cards, $0.10 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 14th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 49 Murray St. NEW YORK 
Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MISS FULMER’S SCHOOL 


1550 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 


A department for young children of Kindergarten and Primary age. 
A department of Kindergarten and Primary Education for young women. 
OPEN AIR WORK WILL BE EMPHASIZED 


For further particulars address . 


MISS GRACE FULMER 
1550 West Adams Street Los Angeles, California 


CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


Mid-Year Class Begins February Ist, 1918 


Kindergarten and Elementary grade train- 
ing. Two and three year courses. Accredited 
in Illinois and other states. Our teachers in 
great demand. School residence offers a de- 
lightful home life. Situated in one of Chi- 
cago’s most exclusive residential neighbor- 
hoods. For free catalog address Registrar, 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 
923 Fine Arts Bldg., 410 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


National Kindergarten «xd Elementary College 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
Thirty-second Annual Session began Sept. 12 


Two year Kindergarten Course. Two year Elementary Course. 
Three and four year courses leading to degrees. Accredited for 
kindergarten-primary certificates in all states providing tor such 
accreditment. Resident dormitories on College grounds. 

For illustrated catalog and full information, address 


Box 125, 2944 Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 


Grand Rapids Kindergarten Training School 


Graduates receive Michigan State Life Certificates for Kinder- 
garten and First Grade. 


For particulars address:— 


CLARA WHEELER, Principal 
135 College Ave., N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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